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THE ORGANIZATION OF WILL 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 

The combining of the efforts of a number of persons for the 
accomplishment of a particular purpose results in the organisation 
of effort. Such an organization may receive its direction either 
from the will of an individual or from the will of a group. The 
process by which a group will is arrived at may be termed the 
organisation of will. 

In the organisation of effort, the movement is from the one 
toward the many, i.e., from the controlling purpose to the co- 
ordinated efforts of the various persons who contribute to its 
accomplishment. In the organisation of will, the movement is 
from the many toward the one, i.e., from the wills of individual 
members to the single purpose which comes to direct and unify 
the activities of the group. 

Organizations may be represented graphically by the cone, the 
base of the cone representing the individuals organized, the apex 
their unifying purpose. The organizing of will may be thought of 
as a movement from base toward apex; the organizing of effort as 
a movement from apex toward base. 

These two types of organization may exist separately or com- 
bined. In an army, a railroad, a government department, and a 

* See paper on this topic in the July number of this Journal. 
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municipal service, we see only organisation of effort. In a church 
framing its creed, a party drawing up its declaration of principles, 
a Futurist group hammering out its manifesto, a gild standardizing 
mercantile usage, and a labor union passing upon a trade agree- 
ment, we see only organisation of will. On the other hand, working- 
men engaging in a strike which has been ordered by the union, 
farmers delivering their milk to a creamery established by their 
co-operative effort, the fellows of a learned society prosecuting 
co-operative research upon lines laid down by the society illustrate 
how, with respect to the same matter, both will and effort may 
be organized within a single group. This double process marks 
what is at once the most difficult and the most evolved type of 
organization. 

An extremely informal organization of will is presented in the 
assembly of the Russian Mir or village community as described 
by Wallace.’ 


The meetings are held in the open air . . . . and they almost always take 
place on Sundays or holidays, when the peasants have plenty of leisure 
The discussions are occasionally very animated, but there is rarely any attempt 
at speech making. If any young member should show an inclination to indulge 
in oratory, he is sure to be unceremoniously interrupted by some of the older 
members, who have never any sympathy with fine talking. The assemblage 
has the appearance of a crowd of people who have accidentally come together 
and are discussing in little groups subjects of local interest. Gradually some 
one group, containing two or three peasants who have more moral influence 
than their fellows, attracts the others, and the discussion becomes general. 
Two or more peasants may speak at a time, and interrupt each other freeily— 
using plain, unvarnished language, not at all parliamentary—and the discus- 
sion may become a confused, unintelligible din; but at the moment when the 
spectator imagines that the consultation is about to be transformed into a 
free fight, the tumult spontaneously subsides, or perhaps a general roar of 
laughter announces that some one has been successfully hit by a strong argu- 
mentum ad hominem, or biting personal remark. In any case there is no danger 
of the disputants coming to blows. 


The village elder is the principal personage in the crowd, but 
to call to order those who interrupt the discussion is no part of 
his functions. He comes forward prominently— 


when it is necessary to take the sense of the meeting. On such occasions he 
may stand back a little from the crowd and say, “‘ Well, orthodox, have you 


* Wallace, Russia, pp. 116, 117. 
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decided so ?’”’ and the crowd will probably shout, Ladno! Ladno! that is to 
say, “Agreed! Agreed!” Communal measures are generally carried in this 
way by acclamation; but it sometimes happens that there is such diversity of 
opinion that it is difficult to tell which of the two parties has a majority. In 
this case the Elder requests the one party to stand to the right and the other 
to the left. The two groups are then counted, and the minority submits, for no 
one ever dreams of opposing openly the will of the Mir. 


The chief improvement that has been made in this procedure 
is the regulation of discussion to the end that it may be kept to 
the point and not be smothered in confusion and disorder. 

How far general assembly makes for a free organizing of wills 
depends upon a number of factors: 

a) To what extent is the assembly protected from disturbance, 
interruption, or intimidation ? 

b) Is it in the power of anyone to dissolve the assembly against 
its will ? 

c) Can it consider any matter? Or may it consider only such 
matters as are mentioned in the summons or are brought before 
it by the summoners ? 

d) Is the assembly convened for the purpose of ascertaining 
the wills of the members as to a matter, or in order to make known 
and win support for a policy which has already been decided 
upon by the head men? 

e) Who may speak? Only officials, chiefs, or distinguished 
persons; anyone invited by the presiding officer; anyone called out 
by the assembly; or anyone “recognized”’ by the presiding officer ? 

f) Is the prevalent will expressed by cheers, shouts, or clash of 
weapons—which method expresses intensity of conviction as well 
as numbers—or by registering the wills of individuals ? 

g) In case voting is viva voce instead of by ballot, is the order 
of voting haphazard or according to age, rank, or other mark of 
distinction? This is important because in the latter case the 
early voters may have an influence upon those who vote later. 


VARIETIES OF WILL ORGANIZATION 


As the matters to be settled become numerous or technical, 
the method of always taking “the sense of the meeting”’ becomes 
too burdensome, so that a board will be chosen to make minor 
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decisions for the group, major matters still being reserved for the 
general assembly. These men may be granted power for only so 
long as the majority of the members are satisfied with them, or 
for a stated term. If experienced management and continuity of 
policy be essential to the prosperity of group affairs, and if the 
superior fitness of certain members for handling these affairs be 
evident to all, the group may clothe them with authority for a 
long term or for life and cease to reserve certain fundamental 
matters for popular decision. 

In case an association becomes large and the membership 
scattered, the periodical convening of all in general assembly has 
to be given up. The !ocal assemblies sometimes take turns in 
looking after the common concerns of the entire society, as was 
the practice during the early years of certain British trade unions. 
Then delegates are sent by these local assemblies to sit in a delibera- 
tive body which acts for the entire group, save perhaps in certain 
reserved matters. When the delegate becomes member of a per- 
manent body during a fixed term and speaks for his constituents on 
all matters that may come up, he becomes a representative and 
the group comes under representative government. 

With the officials who execute or serve the will of the group, 
this representative assembly may have various relations. It may 
appoint them, or they may be the choice of the group membership 
It may mark out their sphere, or they may have a sphere independ- 
ent of it. It may make laws which they are to enforce, adopt 
policies which they are to carry out, or it may leave them for the 
most part a free hand, contenting itself with granting money accord- 
ing to its degree of satisfaction with their conduct. In the case 
of a hereditary executive, claiming rule as a matter of inheritance 
or of divine right, the representative body may serve as little more 
than a forum for free speech where the “state of the country” 
may be discussed, grievances ventilated, and criticisms brought to 
the attention of the government. 

In short, the will of an organized group may be derived directly 
and in the simplest way from the wills of the members, or it may be 
so independent of them as to be able to defy them or to mold 
them at pleasure. The members may decide everything, they may 
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decide only certain fundamental matters, they may decide only 
who shall decide, or they may be powerless respecting quondam 
agents who have come to be their masters. 

Now, what is it that determines how the will of a group shall 
be organized ? 


HOW THE COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP DETERMINES ITS 
WILL ORGANIZATION 

It depends for one thing on how the group is composed. Is 
membership in the group a matter of free will? So far as asso- 
ciation is voluntary, there is a curb to the overriding of the wishes 
of the rank and file by the head men. Arbitrary, high-handed 
action may provoke so many withdrawals as to weaken or break 
up the group. It is because one cannot quit civil society at will 
that in political government persist abuses of power which would 
never long be tolerated in a voluntary association. Modern facili- 
ties for travel, however, have made population so mobile that by 
migration people react in a very noticeable way to local differences 
in the excellence of government. This imposes, no doubt, a certain 
check upon the irresponsible use of political power. 

In case quitting the group entails a serious sacrifice, members 
will be slow to resent the unauthorized exercise of power. There- 
fore, the more solid and obvious the advantages an organization 
offers, or the worse the lot of the man who stands outside it, the 
more patiently will the members submit themselves to a will not 
their own. The doctrine, ‘‘No salvation outside the Church,” 
reconciles the devout to the control of a hierarchy. The vows of a 
religious order hold the brothers in line with the policy adopted 
by the head men. In China, where “the craftsman who is not 
a gild member is as one exposed to the wintry blast without 
a cloak,”’ the deference of the member to gild authority is very 
great. 

Much depends on whether or not a society is in its formative 
period. A young society, holding out to the public rosy prospects 
rather than realized benefits, will be ostentatiously democratic, 
for it must be able to assure the inquirer that the members control 
everything, that there is no “inside ring,” and that every penny 
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officials spend is accounted for. One of the forces which favored 
the extension of political democracy in the United States during 
the period of settlement was the sharp competition among western 
states to attract settlers. 

On the other hand, a society that has a good record of service 
and has accumulated property, prestige, reputation, or other valu- 
able assets, will attract members even if it denies them an imme- 
diate voice in its management. This is one reason why old and 
successful associations are free to develop a government as central- 
ized as their affairs may require, whereas young associations must 
be democratic whether or not their affairs prosper under democracy. 
It also helps to explain why an old association is liable to become 
the prey of a narrow governing clique. 

When the members of a group differ little in experience or 
intelligence, none of them are plainly marked out to govern and 
hence the head men will be limited in power and held to account 
for their official acts. In reform associations, social clubs, profes- 
sional bodies, and learned societies one never finds blind submission 
to the dictates of the executive council or board. But in religious 
orders, religious sects, and communistic groups, the great inequality 
among members in respect to wisdom, fervor, and vision often 
lodges mastery in the natural leaders. If, however, outstanding 
individuals have ample opportunity to act upon and lead the 
opinion of the rest, they need no large grant of authority, seeing 
that they bring their superiority to bear through influence rather 
than through power. This is why a community under direct mem- 
bership control may still be guided by its best men. Sam Adams, 
working within that purest of democracies, the town meeting of 
Boston, came nevertheless to be known as “the master of the 
puppets,” and “the king of the caucus.”’ 

Manifest integrity inspires trust and a willingness to confide 
power. It is possible that the decline of interest in local civic 
assemblies, which has become so marked among Americans in 
the course of a century, and the disposition to leave everything to 
the local board reflect a growing confidence in the honesty of the 
fellow-citizen. Conversely, one reason for the ‘almost pure democ- 
racy” of the Chinese craft gild appears to be “the deep-rooted 
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distrust of delegated authority or agency which is constant in 
every Asiatic mind.”* 

The shift from direct democracy to a representative system 
may come about as a consequence of mere growth in membership. 
When an assembly includes more than four or five hundred, oratory 
and crowd feeling are apt to run away with good judgment. 
Advocates of sane and conservative policies are often hissed down, 
rational deliberation is easily upset. The history of the ekklesia, 
or general assembly of Athens, shows what happens in a gathering 
so large as to induce in both speakers and hearers the theatrica 
spirit. At this point it is necessary to form a small representative 
body to take over all questions which cannot be answered by a 
simple “‘ Yes”’ or ‘‘No.”” The town meeting gives way to govern- 
ment by mayor and common council. Boston, which did not go 
over to representative government until 1822 when it had 40,000 
inhabitants, went about as far with the popular assembly as it is 
possible to go. 

Again, if the members of the group dwell dispersed over a large 
territory, its control will be monopolized by the members who live 


near the place of meeting, together with such as have the leisure 
and means to attend from a distance. A continual shifting of the 
place of meeting may solve the former difficulty, but not the 
latter. In political society such an advantage by the well-to-do 
is most serious and calls for the early introduction of the repre- 
sentative system. 


HOW THE PURPOSE OF THE GROUP DETERMINES ITS 
WILL ORGANIZATION 


Other determiners of the mode of organization of will depend 
upon the purpose of the group. In an association formed for a 
temporary purpose, the will of the majority naturally prevails; 
while in an enduring group there are others to be considered than 
the present members. The rule of the older and wiser is urged on 
behalf of members past and to come. A society for registering and 
focussing opinion will be directly controlled by its members; 
whereas a group formed for action is likely to feel the need of 

* Morse, The Gilds of China, p. 12. 
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conferring broad powers upon its executive. In case this action 
is to bear directly upon the members themselves, they will be more 
careful to define and to hedge the powers of their agents than if 
this action is to be exerted only upon outsiders. In missionary, 
propagandist, philanthropic, and educational societies, one finds 
less jealousy of delegated power than in town meetings, co-operative 
societies, trade unions, and communistic groups. 

In case the interests to be cared for are minor matters in the 
eyes of the members, they allow the more zealous to go ahead and 
do whatever they think best. The willingness to leave everything 
to the leaders, which is so marked when one risks merely an annual 
contribution, does not appear when the ordinary member has much 
at stake. In a society which may by its action compromise the 
safety, liberty, property, or prestige of the individual member, 
the rank and file are likely to be tenacious of their right to be 
consulted and to hold officials to strict responsibility. 

Usually the head exists to serve the body, but sometimes the 
body is called into being to serve the head. When an active group 
of municipal reformers feels the need of a sounding board, it builds 
up a “Committee of One Hundred” of well-known citizens and 
professes to be the mere servant and mouthpiece of this committee. 
In churches which claim for their heads an authority derived 
through an unbroken line of succession from the Apostles, the 
bishops do not regard themselves as organs of the body of believers, 
but rather regard these believers as in duty bound to furnish support 
and backing for the bishops. 

When an organization considers itself sole custodian of a precious 
body of .doctrines, mysteries, or rites, its control will be highly 
centralized. Only the well-tested and fully initiated are held 
worthy to be intrusted with the transmission of the sacred lore. 
In religious orders, in the Masonic order and other hoary secret 
confraternities, in venerable gilds and ecclesiastical bodies, the care 
to hand on an uncorrupted tradition centers authority in some 
Supreme Chapter or Grand Lodge, composed entirely of head men, 
or else confides it to a select circle of the older and more experi- 
enced. The early appearance of presbyters or elders, bishops and 
metropolitans in the Christian church seems to have been due to 
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the felt need of keeping the faith pure from the heresies spread by 
unauthorized teachers and prophets. Thus Clement urges: “Let 
us esteem those who have the rule over us, let us honor our pres- 
byters,” while Ignatius declares he heard the voice of the Spirit 
proclaiming the words: “Do nothing without the bishop.” But 
for the independence of the clergy, the simplicity of the gospel 
would ere long have vanished in diversity and confusion. Ignatius, 
no doubt, had in mind this danger when he wrote to Polycarp: 
“Have a care to preserve unity than which nothing is better.” 

The administering of corporate property is not favorable to 
the keeping of power by the general assembly of the members. A 
group that becomes wealthy is likely to lose its pristine democracy. 
A town meeting, to be sure, may make wise decisions as to roads, 
ferries, and common lands, for these are simple forms of property 
well understood by all. But diversified property interests requir- 
ing intelligent care if they are to remain productive press home 
upon a membership the wisdom of entrusting their management 
to a select few. From his study of village communities, Sir Henry 
Maine concludes that “the autocratically governed manorial group 
is better suited than the village group for bringing under culti- 
vation a country in which waste lands are extensive. So also does 
it seem to me likely to have been at all times more tolerant of 
agricultural novelties.” 

Generally there is a division of responsibility within a group, 
certain questions being handed up to committee or council while 
other questions are reserved for the decision of the members. 
Whether a particular power shall be delegated or reserved depends 
chiefly upon the nature of the matter that is to be decided. 


HOW THE NATURE OF THE MATTER TO BE DEALT WITH 
DETERMINES WILL ORGANIZATION 
If a matter lies within the ken of all and the proper disposal 
of it does not call for technical knowledge, it may well be settled 
in general assembly. The folk-mote of the ancient village com- 


munity was quite at home in considering the time of mowing the 
common meadow, the rights of pasturage on the waste, the re- 
allotment of plow land, and the upkeep of roads and irrigation 
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canals. In the town meeting of our ancestors, the opening of 
highways, the building of bridges, the treatment of strayed stock, 
the maintenance of the school, and the care of the poor were well 
within the grasp of common minds lit up by sober discussion. 

But when a group is obliged to deal with matters outside the 
experience or knowledge of its ordinary members, power is likely 
to be delegated. The running of a co-operative store, elevator, or 
creamery lodges decision in a manager subject to a board of direc- 
tors. The proper adjustment of dues and benefits is so technical a 
problem that, once the insurance feature has become prominent 
in a fraternal order or a friendly society, power tends to concen- 
trate. The miners’ courts of the Sierra gold diggings dispensed a 
rough-and-ready justice so long as disputes related to sluice-boxes 
and claims; but as soon as property relations became complicated by 
leases, contracts, and debts, the camp chose an alcalde to try cases. 

When external relations thrust internal affairs into the back- 
ground, the members of a group are conscious of being on thin ice. 
Knowing little of the outside forces with which the group must 
come to terms, they come to lean heavily upon the few who appear 
to understand them. Hence the delicate process of adjustment—to 
church, to law, or to civil authorities, to other like groups, to a 
central body, to antagonists, or to competitors—causes a more 
liberal grant of power to the head men of a group. When atten- 
tion shifts again to internal affairs, the membership is likely to 
shorten the tether of these men. When home affairs are over- 
shadowed by foreign affairs, the situation strengthens parliament 
against public, ministry against parliament, throne against people. 
The security of a sea-girt or mountain-girt people favors the growth 
of popular government, but the pendulum swings the other way 
if wide-flung empire permanently exalts remote matters above 
near matters. Imperialism is of necessity anti-democratic in its 
tendencies. 

Does the question to be dealt with relate to policy or to the 
means of carrying out a policy? The latter is likely to involve 
technical considerations and naturally will be passed up to the 
better informed. The full congregation will decide on the question 
of church union, but hardly on the exact terms of such union. 
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The members of a co-operative society are fitter to debate the 
formation of branches than to formulate the rights and duties of 
the daughter society respecting the mother society. To the citi- 
zens may well be referred the questions: Shall we build a capitol ? 
Shall we bond ourselves for highway improvement? Shall we 
establish “‘mothers’ compensation”? Shall we protect game? but 
not questions as to the plan of the state house, the type of road 
to be built, the conditions of granting aid to the mothers of depend- 
ent children or the length of the closed season for game. No matter 
how intelligent and alert its members, a large group with numerous 
interests must leave most of its concerns to committee or board. 

Again, a membership may institute certain agencies or institu- 
tions, leaving their precise mode of operation to be otherwise 
determined. Whether a scientific society shall found a research 
laboratory, a town organize a fire brigade, a trade union start an 
out-of-work fund, or a church establish a mission board may be 
decided by the members; but the many subordinate decisions which 
hinge upon their affirmative action in such cases must be made 
upon the basis of a fuller knowledge of details than they can hope 
to acquire. 

A further distinction to be made is that between the adoption 
of a rule and its application to particular cases. Usually the 
former calls for a more general participation of wills than the latter. 
The chapter of the Knights of the Order of Hospitalers prescribed 
the rules of discipline which the superior enforced. The town 
meeting passed ordinances which were to be carried into effect by 
its chosen officials. The assembled gold miners agreed upon the 
laws of the camp and their standing committee or alcalde caused 
them to be obeyed. The organized physicians adopt a professional 
code of ethics, leaving the punishment of its violators to individual 
practitioners or to the local medical society. 

But even if the time comes when, feeling the need of expert 
judgment, the members of a group confide to a select body the 
making of laws, creed, ritual, declaraticn of principles, or code of 
discipline, they will keep their hands on matters in the deciding of 
which their agents may have an interest contrary to that of the 
general membership. It is, therefore, in financial affairs that the 
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resistance to the centralization of power is most stubborn. Let 
the head men hold the steering wheel if only their constituents 
grasp the brake! In a jealous control of the alienation of corporate 
property, the incurring of debt, the audit of accounts, the tenure 
and compensation of officials, the appropriation of funds, the dis- 
tribution of burdens, or the entering into trade agreement, alliance, 
or merger, the spirit of self-government may show itself long after 
all other corporate decisions have been passed up to the select or 
the expert. We have but to recall constitutional restrictions on 
the size of the public debt, the requirement of a referendum on a 
bond issue, and the rule that the vote on appropriation bills shall 
be larger than on other bills and shall be recorded. 


WHY FIGHTING GROUPS CENTRALIZE DECISION 


Frequent emergencies, calling for quick decisions, favor the 
concentrating of power in a small nucleus. When promptitude is 
clearly essential to success, the molding of many wills into one 
is felt to be too time-consuming. While the meeting deliberates 
or the election goes on, the golden moment for action may have 
passed, never to return. Under such circumstances, the handicap 
democracy imposes is plain to all. Hence, the more recurrent the 
need of prompt decision, the more willing are the members of a 
group to confide large powers to a few. 

The need of secrecy has the same effect. Not only is pubtic 
debate likely to let out group secrets, but it is impossible for many 
to take part in making a decision if that decision is to be concealed 
from foes or competitors. 

Now, in all forms of strife—commercial rivalry, industrial 
struggle, political contest, negotiation, diplomacy, and warfare— 
both promptness and secrecy are necessary. Hence, fighting groups 
finally lodge large power in the hands of the trusted few. Stock- 
holders limit themselves to the opportunity at stated intervals of 
turning out one board of directors and putting in another. Union- 
ists may insist on the ballot for the calling or ending of a strike, but, 
while the fight is on, they allow decisions of the gravest import to 
be made by their officials. The rank and file of political parties 
may pick the nominees, but the conduct of the campaign is left in 
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the hands of an irresponsible committee. A democratic govern- 
ment at war is evidently handicapped as to promptness and secrecy 
of decision. The consequence is that during a serious national war 
public discussion is damped, the press is curbed, the legislature 
becomes less responsible to the electors, and the executive becomes 
less responsible to the legislature. 


CHARACTER AS AFFECTED BY MODE OF ORGANIZING GROUP WILL 


Taking part in the making of group will strengthens character 
and exclusion therefrom weakens it. In Canada, under the old 
French régime, no local self-government was tolerated. Roads 
and bridges were under a royal official. Only in church matters 
had the people a voice, but no parish meeting to consider the cost 
of a new church could be held without the special permission of 
the intendant. Municipal officers there were none. The ordinances 
of the intendant and the council were law. All aspirations for a 
larger liberty were thwarted by governor, intendant, and bishop 
acting on instructions from the king of France. Reduced at last 
to a state of passive obedience, the people accepted the orders and 
edicts of the king without a murmur. 

What was the type of character produced? When during the 
Revolution the American conquest brought the French creoles of 
the Illinois country under institutions of self-government, they were, 
in the words of Mr. Roosevelt, “hopelessly unable to grapp!e with 
the new life. They had been accustomed to the paternal rule of 
priest and military commandant and they were quite unable to 
govern themselves, or to hold their own with the pushing, eager, 
and often unscrupulous new-comers.”’ The early withdrawal of 
the Americans left the French free to do as they pleased. “Accus- 
tomed for generations to a master, they could do nothing with 
their new-found liberty beyond making it a curse to themselves 
and their neighbors.” The judges they had elected “had no idea 
of their proper functions as a governing body to administer justice. 
At first they did nothing whatever beyond meet and adjourn.” 
Finally they went to granting one another immense tracts of 
adjacent wild land. Plunged into chaos, the creoles sent petition 
after petition to Congress. ‘There is one striking difference 
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between these petitions and the similar requests and complaints 
made from time to time by the different groups of American 
settlers west of the Alleghanies. Both alike set forth the evils 
which the petitioners suffered, and the necessity of governmental 
remedy. But whereas the Americans invariably asked that they 
be allowed to govern themselves, being delighted to undertake 
the betterment of their condition on their own account, the French, 
on the contrary, habituated through generations to paternal rule, 
were more inclined to request that somebody fitted for the task 
should be sent to govern them.”* Yet these creoles were descend- 
ants of people who had once managed their common affairs in loca! 
assemblies. The most beautiful products of the Middle Ages, the 
churches, town halls, and cathedrals of France and Flanders, were 
financed by the people living all their lives near them, every man 
having a voice in the matter. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Various modern developments are affecting the current mode 
of organizing will. Thanks to the rising plane of popular intelli- 
gence, the members of open groups continually gain in capacity 
to judge common affairs. The printing press and improved elec- 
toral methods facilitate among dispersed persons the forming and 
focussing of will. On the other hand, questions once plain have 
become technical, and simple matters have become complicated. 
Large-scale effort being called for, small societies are often obliged 
to merge into wider organizations, the result being that decision 
is farther removed from the members. In many lines mere expe- 
rience is no longer enough and the trained man steps into the shoes 
of the amateur. To the expert, restrained by his professional con- 
science, strict control is nagging and hampering. Nowadays, too, 
at the elbow of the power holder stands imperious public opinion, 
so that there is less need to tie him down in advance by the mandate 
of his constituents. 

The net outcome of these changes is not the same in different 
fields. In some kinds of association the trend is democratic, in 
others it is unmistakably toward small boards and expert permanent 
officials. What is to be the general trend is by no means clear. 


* Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, II, 184. 
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SENTIMENTALITY AND SOCIAL REFORM® 


A. J. TODD 
University of Minnesota 


The tragedies of leadership in social reform result in the main 
from failure to work out a practicable basis of partnership between 
ideas and sentiments. Men recognize theoretically that ideas 
always appear swaddled in feelings. But many of us go about the 
day’s business apparently on the assumption that ideas are as 
clear-cut and unemotional as hammers or rifles. Hence our projects 
fail to capture men’s hearts and imaginations. We have to recognize 
that after all reason in men is only the very tip of their iceberg of 
mental life. We live by our sentiments, even by our illusions. 
They furnish the real motive power which makes things go. They 
are at the bottom of our choices. And while educated choices are 
the prerequisite to any sort of social change worthy the name of 
progress, the process of education must include some canalizing 
of the sentiments. The reformer who does not include this in his 
program of good works is foredoomed to failure. 

But it is notorious that in many of our fellow-citizens both 
sentiment and reason have been short-circuited into bathos and 
sentimentality. And the words “social reformer” have become 
almost an epithet of derision, because some would-be leaders with 
insufficient sand and iron in their systems have capitalized this 
tendency toward sickly softness, and, as a result, have scored per- 
sonal successes with indecent haste, have scratched paths which 
could not be followed and which must be resurveyed and laid out 
at great cost and inconvenience. I asked a friend recently about 
the speech of a housing reformer she had been urged to hear. “It 
was too sticky-mouthed,” was the curt comment. But it is that 
very stickiness and sweety-sweetness, or the “tear in the voice,” 

* An address at the seventeenth Iowa Staite Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, 1915. 
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that scoops in votes and money from certain sections of the popula- 
tion. Some people are organically drunk, or so nearly so, that the 
slightest whiff of sentimentality starts them reeling; and a big dose 
may induce delirium. 

Since social reform must steer between the two dangers of cold, 
sterilized, depersonalized ideas and warm, saccharine, oily, oozy, 
intoxicating, overpersonalized sentimentalism, we must be sure 
that we recognize sentimentalism when we see it, and do not hit 
the wrong heads in the name of reason and clear thinking. 

In the first place, enthusiasm is not sentimentality. George 
Meredith, the savage baiter of sentimentalists, remarked that 
‘““Nonsense of enthusiasts is very different from nonsense of nin- 
nies.” I doubt if any American would consider ex-President Taft 
as either soft-minded or tender toward the “sob-squad.” But 
he said last year, in a notable address, ‘‘ Give me misdirected fervor, 
wild theories, if only the sincere spirit of service is alive, because 
the hard experience of practical results will temper this into useful 
activity later.” That is, the enthusiast is honest, but the senti- 
mentalist will fudge the truth and stage a lie if it will snare the silly 
fowl he is after. Here we must beware of confusing the issue by 
accepting the distinction sometimes made" between social reform 
as “‘passionate’”’ and economic theory as “‘intellectual.”’ Such 
reformers as Plato, More, or Comte were not passionate. The real 
distinction, if there be one, should be made between theories of 
social reform and economic theory; or between social reformers 
and economic reformers. ‘Toillustrate: protectionists, bimetallists, 
ship-subsidists, and Jaissez-faireists have been just as passionate in 
their way as are the most eloquent pleaders for ‘‘social justice” or 
eugenics, or single tax, or widows’ pensions, or minimum-wage 
legislation. Professors of Greek defending some theory of inter- 
pretation have been known to fan up a pillar of fire equal to the 
most ardent enthusiasm of the most passionate social reformer. 
Human life is dynamic, and its calory value may be expressed 
equally in the field of theory or practice. If acrimony be counted 
a species of passionate negative enthusiasm, I challenge any fair- 

?See, e.g., W. H. Hamilton, “Economic Theory and Social Reform,” Jour. 
Pol. Econ., June, 1915. 
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minded person to produce from the field of social reform any person 
or project betraying more ardor of passion or prejudice than is 
displayed by the critics or opponents of reform. Enthusiasm for 
social reform is no more reprehensible than enthusiasm over breed- 
ing a new strain of cattle or formulating a new theory of value. 
Constructive social reform ought to look upon itself and be looked 
upon merely as the administrative aspect of a developing body of 
economic and political laws. It must recognize the limitations 
imposed by those laws, and without hysteria. But at the same time 
it is quite appropriate for the reformer to see in these “‘laws’’ only 
relative fixity, and to accept them only as work ng conventions, 
as shore-marks of levels in the scientific and practical experiences 
of the past. This attitude of mind may be irreverent or heretical 
or contemptuous, with or without heat; but it is hardly to be called 
sentimental. 

Neither will clear thinking confuse sentimentalism with ideals, 
dreams, or Utopias. No thoroughgoing Utopist was ever senti- 
mental; the more radical and complete his Utopia the less he is 
open to the charge. To take only one test, no sentimentalist 
would for a second think of breaking up the family; on thecontrary, 
he weeps at the idea of a hard-hearted juvenile-court judge separat- 
ing a child from its drunken and wastrel parents. But every 
Utopist, from Plato and Campanella and More down to Sir Francis 
Galton and the eugen'sts, has advocated some more stringent 
form of social control over the family. The “practical man”’ 
frequently makes the mistake of classing the “dreamer” with the 
soft-hearts. But while dreams may be wrapped in emotion they 
are often as devoid of sentiment as a formal syllogism. Senti- 
mentality never leaves a solid precipitate; but remember that every 
institution, every invention, every sober gray law was once a dream 
in the heart of some human being. The social reformer must 
dream and dream magnificently; the very poignancy of his dream 
stings him into the attempt to cast it into the mold of realized 
fact. Because he dreams while other men merely slop about in 
feeling or stumble into hasty action, he may come nearer scoring 
a bull’s-eye on the target of truth. That is why Aristotle seems 
to have counted the poet more reliable than the historian as an 
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interpreter of serried facts. The idealist, too, belongs rather with 
the dreamer and the Utopist than with the sentimentalists. It is a 
matter of surprise and regret that such a really great social scientist 
as Professor W. G. Sumner should have heaped contempt upon 
ideals as a motive factor in social development. For ideals are 
really the finished sketches by which social reconstruction is to be 
guided. Ideals, Sumner says, are illusions. But so is a tool, so 
is a house, so is science, so is history, if you take the trouble to 
analyze them far enough. Every man who counts for anything 
in the world is an idealist. He is a sentimentalist only if he fails 
to take his ideals seriously and uses the slap-stick or exposes his 
beating heart in order to wring a spasm of factitious feeling from 
his audience. The genuine social reformer demands social recon- 
struction, not because existing arrangements are out of joint with 
his particular ideal scheme, but because he believes he can show 
that it is possible to replace them by others more in harmony with 
existing human character and human resources. Indeed, it takes 
a sturdy heart to be a real idealist. It was no mean-spirited or 
defeated man who could write credo quia absurdum as the key to 
the program of revolutionary idealism laid down by the pioneers 
of the Christian church: Tertullian was no tender-minded “soft 
pedagogist.” 

Moreover, imagination is not sentimentalism. Sentimentality 
never raised a single human being one inch above his old level. 
But, we are told, “‘moral evolution has consisted almost wholly 
in the increasing liberation of the imagination.” The social 
reformer must not hesitate to use his imagination. Indeed, if he 
is to succeed at all, it must be in large part because he can slip into 
the skins of his fellows and put himself in their places. He must 
master the new “psychology of attitudes,” which in plain English 
means the ability to use the imagination as a guide in interpreting 
prejudices and preconceptions. As Mr. H. G. Wells points out, if 
we are going to arrest our present pretty clear drift toward revolu- 
tion or revolutionary disorder, it must not be through training a 
governing class to get the better of an argument or the best of a 
bargain; it must be through laying hold of the imaginations of 
“‘ this drifting, sullen, and suspicious multitude, which is the working 
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body of the country.” It takes imagination to lay hold of imagina- 
tion. Sentimentality will not do it. 

We may pass by with only incidental reference the obvious 
fact that much of conservatism is merely sentimental attachment 
to what is old and familiar: the dotard is always sentimental. The 
young radical may be wrong-headed and self-centered, but he is 
less likely, by contrast, to be soft. He may be dogmatic, uncom- 
promising; he may fit exactly Peacock’s satire and say to himself, 

After careful meditation 

And pronounced deliberation 

On the various petty projects that have been shown, 
Not a scheme in agitation 

For the world’s amelioration 

Has a grain of common sense in it, except my own. 


But the more dogmatic, the harder he is. Radicalism and heresy 
run the risk of degenerating into sentimentalism only when they, 
too, have been passed in the race and are about to be relegated to 
the shelves of conservative and accepted truth. 

The “ practical man,” whether he be a social reformer or whether 
he decry meddling with the social order, is frequently if not always 
a bit of a sentimentalist, just as the dotard conservative and the 
self-made man and the amiable easy-going parent are sentimental- 
ists; and for much the same reason. They all are inclined to drivel 
over their own pet virtues, to fondle them, to make them the ready 
excuse for certain ineptitudes in thinking or certain gross breaches 
of good taste. ; 

It is precisely these practical conservative men and women 
who are so suspicious of preventive measures in the field of chari- 
table relief. They sentimentalize over the maintenance of exist- 
ing class lines and fear any move to eliminate the patron or to 
promote real independence and self-help. A sweet, pretty, friendly 
visitor, of the type that goes calling on the poor in a limousine, 
was discussing socialism recently with a student. “Good heavens!” 
she cried, “I don’t want any of this horrible socialism. If we 
get socialism I won’t have any poor to visit.”’ Nero is still in 
our midst, stimulating his digestion by parading the poor before 
him. I hoped, evidently in vain, that we had buried the attempt 
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to store up merit by practicing on the poor. It is just these para- 
sites who have brought discredit upon the phrase “‘social service.” 
I confess a growing tendency in myself to delete it from my vocabu- 
lary, simply because it is so often a mixture of pious cant, meanness, 
cloudy vis on, and sentimentalism. 

So far our analysis seems clear enough. But now comes a 
troop of questions not so easily answered. Is it sentimental to be 
interested in one’s fellow-men? Is it possible really to love them, 
or at least to have some social regard for them, their rights, their 
interests? Or have all the lovers of mankind been merely soft 
pretenders? Is “enlightened self-interest” the only safe guide out 
of the sloughs of sentimentalism? A recent lecture by a prominent 
business man closed with this stirring appeal and god-speed to his 
student hearers: ‘I hope you all make a barrel of money!” Shall 
we lie tamely down, accept the tip, and pass it along to ardent 
youth that the only things worthy the interest of sane, healthy, 
virile, scientific, sensible men are stocks and bonds, laws of exchange, 
principles of finance, and the whole round of mere money-grubbing ? 
Or permit to go unchallenged that time-honored fallacy, the eco- 
nomic man? Shall we brand as silly and sentimental the principle 
that we are all part and parcel of each other, a principle as sound 
in sociology as it is in ethics? Or shall we lay as the basis for all 
social polity, all social tegislation, all social reform, the absolute 
rock of fact, namely, that we are each and all of us social to the very 
core, and that we are only real men and women as we are vitally 
interested in others and disposed to co-operate with as well as 
exploit them? Sociology is not sentimentality. It is not merely 
the science of making poor folks richer and happier at other people’s 
expense. It is a science in the making which is attempting to 
tell us that we are hopelessly bound up one with the other, and 
that none of us are safe or sane so long as any stupid, wretched, 
ignorant, or profoundly miserable folks are tolerated in our 
midst. Interest in fellow-men turns out to be science, not senti- 
mentality. 

Here we might stop and summarize. Sentimentalists, it ap- 
pears, are essentially parasites, spiritual Malaprops. They are 
cheats, who try to get something for nothing. They are, as George 
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Meredith declared, ‘‘they who seek to enjoy without incurring 
the Immense Debtorship for a thing done”; and their practices 
‘‘a happy pastime and an important science to the timid, the idle, 
and the heartless; but a damning one to them who have anything 
to forfeit.” They are the folks who decry organized effort to pre- 
vent poverty and try to obtain a bargain-counter dose of warmth 
and coziness from a nickel slipped to a street beggar or from a 
bunch of dirty cast-off clothes conferred upon the worthy poor on 
Bundle Day. They are the people who drive us to madness by 
their ‘impaired waterworks.” I am reminded of the matinée 
idol who, exasperated to the quick by ill-timed tears, blurted over 
the footlights, ‘‘ Now ladies, please: I want you to cry, I’m paid 
to make you cry, but for God’s sake cry in the right place!” “To 
everything there is a season,”’ said the Preacher; “‘a time to weep and 
a time to laugh.”” But he assigns no place to sentimental insipidity, 
for every sane man knows that sympathy must always walk with 
science. It must never get away from understanding, and must 
always be sure that it is playing in time and tune. That is why 
we give short shrift to both the person who is always ‘“‘feel’ng his 
feelings,” and to the ‘‘Gawdsaker.”” The ‘“‘Gawdsaker,” according to 
Wells, is the curse of all progress, the hectic consumption that kills 
a thousand good beginnings and promising experiments in social 
welfare. He is “the person who gets excited by any deliberate 
discussion and gets up wringing his hands and screaming, ‘For 
Gawd’s sake, let’s do something now!’ ”’ 

There is no lack of concrete social problems confronting the 
reformer by which to test our analysis of sentimentality. In 
some quarters it is still considered sentimental or worse to speak 
of the abolition of poverty. But Professor Hollander and other 
economists are proving statistically that the modern civilized world 
is producing enough and more than enough of food, clothing, and 
shelter to provide decently for every human being; hence that 
poverty, as we are familiar with it, is unnecessary. Poets like 
Heine, anarchists like Kropotkin, and socialists like Hertzka told 
us this long ago, but we smiled indulgently and called them 
dreamers drunk with feeling. But now that the problem can be 
put to us in mathematical form and pictured in statistical graphs 
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we begin to foresee the solution of poverty as not only practicable 
but as good form. 

The same holds true of the problem of unemployment. Men 
were called sentimental who declared that a reserve pool of under- 
paid and irregularly employed laborers is not only bad ethics but 
bad business. The prevailing business code held, and it still holds 
in certain financial circles, that underemployment is in the nature 
of things, is one of the laws of economics; and that therefore it is 
as useless to try to solve the problem of unemployment as to solve 
the problem of gravitation. But last year the president of the 
Steel Trust woke up to the fact that perhaps this business axiom 
was wrong, and became chairman of the New York Comm’ ttee for 
the study of unemployment. A few days ago the president of the 
American Blower Company sent me a copy of the Detroit plan for 
relieving and perhaps eliminating unemployment. These men— 
and their number is increasing—are not sentimentalists. Several 
years ago the greatest authority on unemployment in England 
declared that: 

Practicability is never anything but a relative term—dependent upon the 


urgency with which an object is desired and upon the inconveniences which 
men are prepared to undergo in its pursuit. It is practicable for most people 
to run a mile to save a life. It is not practicable for anyone to run a mile 
unless he is prepared to get warm. So it is not practicable for a nation to get 
a mastery of unemployment without being prepared to submit to some change 
of industrial methods and customs. 


That this was sound sense and not sentiment is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that the social urgency bred by the present crisis of war 
has so reorganized British industry that unemployment is ‘ess than 
at any other time in the last thirty years. 

Much criticism of the existing industrial order is branded by 
standpatters as ebullition of parlor socialists and extravagant 
youths fed upon too much sociology. But President Taft, in his 
message of February 2, 1912, recommending a commission on indus- 
trial relations, took occasion to say: 

Numerous special investigations, official and unofficial, have revealed con- 
ditions in more than one industry which have immediately been recognized 
on all sides as entirely out of harmony with accepted American standards. 
It is probable that to a great extent the remedies for these conditions, so far 
as the remedies involve legislation, lie in the field of state action. 
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What clearer sailing orders could any social reformer ask, and who 
would charge their author with ebullition ? 

The whole tendency toward state control over wide areas of 
social activity spells sentimental! degeneration to the old-fashioned 
laissez-faireist. One of the first notable court pronouncements for 
state control occurred in the famous case of Munn vs. Illinois. The 
United States Supreme Court he'd that “when one devotes his 
property to a use in which the public has an interest, he, in effect, 
grants to the public an interest in that use and must submit to be 
controlled by the public, for the common good, to the extent of 
the interest he has created.’’ The court later, in a great decision 
compelling railroads to equip their cars with safety devices, rejected 
the plea of the railroads that the law would work hardship upon 
them. It accepted Lord Eldon’s maxim that it is better to look 
hardship in the face than to break down the rules of law, and went 
on to point out that a preventable accident injures somebody. 


Such an injury must be an irreparable misfortune to someone. If it must 
be borne entirely by him who suffers it, that is a hardship to him. If its burden 
is transferred, so far as it is capable of transfer, to the employer, it is a hardship 
to him. It is quite conceivable that Congress, contemplating the inevitable 
hardship of such injuries, and hoping to diminish the economic loss to the com- 
munity resulting from them, should deem it wise to impose their burdens upon 
those who could measurably control their causes, instead of upon those who are, 
in the main, helpless in that regard. 


The court may have reasoned fallaciously, but very few critics 
have charged it with erring on the side of sentimenta'ity in cases 
involving the police power or soc.al reform in general. If American 
courts are sentimental at all, it is in the other direction, that is, 
toward soft-hearted regard for precedent, for the old, for the well- 
established. 

Again, the demand of labor and labor’s apologists for what they 
call a fair share in the products of their toil may sometimes exude 
sentimentality. But what of the deliberate attempts to provoke 
sentimental responses made by labor’s opponents? What about 
the myth of “widowsanorphans”’? Or the drool about free trade 
and empty dinner pails? On the first day of the great Lawrence 
strike the president of the American Woolen Company said in the 
course of a public statement: 
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While manufacturers under normal conditions would be glad to see their 
employees earn more money, the Massachusetts mills are paying all that they 
can afford to pay in the present situation. The mills are still suffering from a 
long period of extreme depression due to the tariff agitation at Washington. 


Yet we are assured by a reputable authority that one of the very 
factories in question had paid for itself, equipment and all, in the 
two years since its completion. Is criticism of such mendacity 
sentimental? Is it sentimental to criticize the Colorado situation ? 
The report of the Colorado Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1909-10 
stated baldly that the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company sought 
to nullify and violate laws calculated to protect the interest of the 
miner and used its “powerful influence to defeat the enactment 
of any law that had for its purpose the safeguarding of the lives and 
health of its employees.” 

We all recognize that no little perverse sentimentalism has gone 
into the plea for restrictions upon the labor of women and children, 
and we condemn it without stint. But what of the sentimental 
interest of employers in maintaining woman’s right to work as 
many hours as she wants to, or in permitting children to become 
captains of industry at any age they please? People, strange as 
it may seem, are still able to stir up a claptrap sort of sentimental 
indignation over the poor widow whose child is prohibited from 
following his calling as newsboy or gum-seller or messenger-boy 
on city streets late at night. Other people are still gullible enough 
to swallow the sentimental appeal of the less efficient employer 
for aid in averting the destruction to industry and to nation if child 
labor is withdrawn or if the twelve-hour shift for men and night 
work for women are prohibited. Such feeble folk need some such 
bracing and manly tonic as a notable Connecticut employer gave 
not long ago on the subject of child labor. He said, “we are not 
here primarily to do business; . . . . any business which employs 
children so young that their physical and moral growth is dwarfed 
and stunted is, to the extent to which it so employs them, an evil 
in the community, and not a benefit.” But a lot of patient, hard 
thinking must be endured by a considerable section of the public 
before it becomes quite immune to such patent disregard for social 
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welfare under the guise of sincere pleading for the “worthy poor.”’ 
Not all police or school authorities are yet immune. Some are. 
I remember hearing the superintendent of a California cannery 
fly into a passion one day and declare that he could whittle out of 
a shingle better men than the local school board because they were 
so sentimental as to insist that the schools should open on the day 
set by law. 

Is it sentimental to show up and to fight the state of business 
mind illustrated by the following editorial in the silk manufacturers’ 
official journal ? 

An ideal location would be one in which labor is abundant, intelligent, 
skilled, and cheap; where there were no labor unions and strikes; where the 
laws of the state made no restrictions as to the hours of work or age of workers; 
where people were accustomed to mill life; and where there were no other 
textile mills in the vicinity to share in the labor and bid up its price 
towns where there is a fair population and no manufacturing industries of 
moment a good supply of female help can usually be had at low prices; but 
should other industries come to the town, the demand for help may soon exceed 
the supply and the employer find, owing to the bidding up of the labor, that 
its cost is greatly increased, and its character arrogant and independent, and 
with no growth to the town equal to the increasing employment offered, he 
finds himself in a very uncomfortable position 


This is just that combination of shrewdness and driveling self- 
pity that disgusts us in a loquaciously drunk man or woman. A 
friend of mine was once indiscreet enough to volunteer to pilot 
a drunken woman homeward. The woman leaned heavily on her, 
and they zigzagged down a crowded sidewalk, to the incessant 
refrain, “‘My heart is broke. Now would you believe it? My 
heart is broke. Now would you believe it ?” 

Only Shakespeare and a jury of angels could unscramble the 
mixture of sentimentalism, piety, and probity which every social 
worker or reformer sooner or later encounters. Perhaps nowhere 
is he more likely to run afoul of it than in the field of housing and 
sanitation. Here is a sample: The president of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company, of Birmingham, Alabama, wrote an 
indignant protest against the report of Birmingham’s industrial 
conditions published in the Survey early in 1912. 
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Why [he cried], who is there in his right senses will deny that hogs are the 
natural and logical scavengers of a mining camp? Sanitary conditions in a 
mining camp! Pooh! I’d rather have twelve hogs than fifty men cleaning 
up my camps! 

This is the grotesque side of such drunken slaver. But some- 
times the intoxication is much more subtle. The report of the 
New York Consumers’ League for 1910 described an interview with 
a prominent Philadelphia merchant at a settlement house in which 
he was deeply interested. He said: 

] have 1,200 girls working for me. These girls come to me healthy, happy, 
full of spirit. ‘They work a year and grow thin and sickly and then go home, 
and come back again after a while, and work a little longer and go away too 
weak to work, and I find they have died of tuberculosis. But nothing can be 
done about it. It is the dust in the air. 

“But,” said his interlocutor, “surely something can be done. 
You could remove the dust in the room by opening the windows.”’ 

No [he went on], we cannot open the windows, because it creates a draft 
which moves the fine dust from the machines and impairs the purity of the 
white cloth. It would bring less in the market and my stockholders would 
not stand for it. 

Crocodile tears; disgusting crocod le tears. 

In such cases the real sentimentalists are those ready apologists 
for spiritual wickedness in high places, those who whitewash the 
business gorilla and indict his critics. Let me cite a flagrant 
example. In September, 1911, the dam owned by the Bayless 
Pulp and Paper Company broke and wiped out the town of Austin, 
Pennsylvania. The engineering journals bitterly condemned the 
owners and constructors of the dam, and charged that the disaster 
was without excuse, because the owners knew only too well that it 
was a flimsy and menacing structure. But a neighbor of the owners 
said after the coroner’s inquest over the 76 victims: 

Throughout the whole community these men stand well. They are exceed- 
ingly fine characters—capable, honorable, and public-spirited They are 
liberal in their help to some of the most worthy causes in the city, and their 
wives also are similarly interested I have talked with many people 
since the terrible disaster at Austin, and I have not yet heard one harsh or bitter 
word against either of these men I saw them both for a few minutes 
on the day following the disaster. They were utterly prostrated. Neither 
of them is physically robust or rugged . . . . [etc., ad nauseam). 
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This is simply a survival of the ancient cult of criminals; the 
elder, vigorous superstition has merely faded out into mawkish, 
reverential sentimentality. 

A somewhat similar form of sentimentalism has cropped out 
recently in the belief that industrial democracy can be brought 
to pass by sending young millionaires down into Colorado mines 
to dig in overalls for twenty minutes, or to dance with miners’ 
wives and children, or to play Big Brother with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. There is little to choose between the sentimentalism of 
unbreeched reform legislation and the sentimental vacuity of 
benevolent feudalism. 

We all agree that many grievous blunders have been made in 
the field of social pathology through poor-law admin’‘stration. 
And I think none of us would deny that sentimentalism has gone 
hand in hand with a certain hardness and dogmatism in the inter- 
minable debates over public-poor-law policy. But we must never 
forget that there is a sentimentality that bewails the shiftlessness 
and thriftlessness of the poor while condoning identical qualities 
in the pauperized well-to-do. It is just that very sentimentalism 
which breeds disastrous forms of social counter-selection against 
which social reformers train their guns. Their aim may be askew: 
Mr. Carnegie’s scheme for abolishing large inheritances, for instance, 
may be a poor sort of projectile; but the target ‘s plainly vis- 
ible to anybody who will take the trouble to look straight. 

Sentimentality plays havoc in the domain of child welfare. It 
has killed a thousand times more babies than perished in Herod’s 
massacre. Nearly anybody with a slight equipment of passing 
good looks and a bit of nerve can organize and foist upon the soft, 
credulous public a charity for babies or children. “Save the kid- 
dies” will wring tears and dollars from thousands who would pass 
unheeded a call to “ Prevent infant mortality.” Time was when any 
little company of good ladies could open an orphanage or home for 
foundlings. And nobody seemed to think of connecting sentimen- 
tality with the tremendous death-rate in those jerry-built institu- 
tions, or with the narrowed, hampered, and broken lives in store 
for the pitiful survivors. So long as one was “doing good,” he 
or she could not be held responsible for such grievous results. 
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Hence when state boards of charity proposed to visit, inspect, and 
check up these children’s charities they were charged with hard- 
heartedness and coldness and meanness and lack of elementary 
human sympathy. The same story might be told of the foundation 
of “tours”’ for the reception of illegitimate infants. They permitted 
baptism and the saving of souls, but they promoted infant mor- 
tality, desertion, and illegitimacy in the name of good works. 

It is quite possible to refuse complete assent to the overwrought 
pleas of the eugenists and workers for prevention of feeble- 
mindedness, to recognize the sentimental twang in much of the 
chatter about race suicide and the fittest racial stocks, and still to 
support reform legislation aimed at taking out of their families those 
feeble-minded persons who seem to menace the welfare of a com- 
munity. There has been altogether too much sentimental red fire 
over the threatened break-up of the family when a social worker or 
a court attempted to remove a feeble-minded household drudge from 
lazy or designing parents. And it is sentimentality of a peculiarly 
rancid sort that crows over a clever job done when it has succeeded 
in marrying off a feeble-minded village butt. In this connection 
may I protest in the name of decency against those sentimental 
judges who think they have solved the problem of happy marriage 
and community peace when they coerce a young rake into marrying 
an impressionable girl who succumbs to his seduction, or when they 
tell two people in whom the light of love has burned out to “‘go 
right home now and make up?” Let no man join what God 
hath put asunder. 

In housing reform much slimpsy work has had to be undone and 
done over because people have felt and wept and legislated first, 
and investigated afterward. Shame and disgust over the presence 
of nasty housing conditions in one’s city can only become efficient 
shame and cathartic disgust when they are illuminated by the 
fullest study in the coolest frame of mind of the widest possible 
array of facts from one’s own and from other cities. The tear in 
the propagandist’s voice must be balanced by tolerance and deter- 
mination to know the truth on the part of the constructive reformer. 
Whether housing laws come or not is a matter of secondary import. 
A tenement law based upon tears is either repealed or pigeonholed. 
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In this analysis of sentimentalism I approach with a good deal 
of trepidation the subject of mothers’ pensions. Without attempt- 
ing to pass upon the merits or demerits of such pension legislation, 
or without deciding whether or not mothers’ pensions are merely 
left-handed outdoor relief, it must be noted that much of this 
legislation in its rapid spread from state to state has been in the 
nature of sentimental infection. 1n by no means every case have 
its protagonists considered carefully iheir local problem—they have 
heard of suck laws in other states; they nave “caught the spirit”’; 
they have simply responded to suggestion aiid imitated, or seen a 
chance to win popularity. It is an example of mob mind; you will 
recall that mob mind is a social phenomenon in which thought 
bears an inverse ratio to feeling. It is unnecessary and perhaps 
altogether unwise to ask for the repeal of any of these laws. But 
it surely is the path of sound social policy to ask that any further 
demands for the extension of similar legislation should be met with 
counter-demands to show proper grounds of fact and not mere 
vaporizings over the perhaps mythical virtues of home life as it is 
not infrequently practiced. 

The sentimental doer of good plagues the constructive reformer 
in many spots, but of the whole devil’s brood of sentimental inven- 
tions none is more exasperating than the “‘Tag Day.” In some 
American cities every day seems to be Tag Day. We are held up 
in the streets to buy a miserable little paper flower for the orphans, 
or a wilted real flower for the cripples. And in Pittsburgh a while 
ago women on the streets and signs on the street cars bade us buy a 
tag and save a soul at the rescue mission. Such sentimentality 
not only defrauds legitimate welfare-work, it also hinders the devel- 
opment of sound institutional finance and recruits the army of 
street beggars. 

Only second to Tag Days in their potential irritation to the 
healthy-minded are subsidies from the public treasury granted 
by sentimental legislators to private charitable enterprises coddled 
by their sentimental constituents. I am not here concerned with 
the charge that such subsidies are a “slush fund”’ for financing 
corrupt politics. Iam rather tilting at that attitude of mind which 
the legislator assumes when he answers a critic of some notoriously 
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inefficient applicant for subsidies with a benevolent smile and an 
emotional quaver: ‘‘Ah, but they’re such nice people; they mean 
so well; they aren’t your cold, hard, scientific folks who ask a 
lot of questions and do nothing; they mean well, and they do a 
lot of good. Ain’t that what we’re here for, to do good ?” 

The most dangerous aspect of these movements for Tag Days, 
Bundle Days, Mothers’ Pensions, and the like is that they represent 
“organized emotion.” Mob mind in the old days was fairly easy 
to control, because it could be localized, shamed, or frightened out 
of itself: a cannon, a troop of mounted police, or a persuasive orator 
could disperse it. But modern means of communication—news- 
papers, magazines, reports, telephone, telegraph—all permit mob 
mind to gather headway almost imperceptibly over wide areas. 
Whole cities, states, and even the nation may be caught in its swirl. 
The newspapers, always on the alert for the “‘human interest” 
story, will exploit anything not absolutely tabooed or libelous 
which will move to tears. The cardinal virtue in newspaperdom 
seems to be not exact truth but “‘punch’’; and punch must be 
considered as the technique of obtaining attention under false pre- 
tenses, the “ability to achieve the end without the means’’; not 
the art of getting results, but the legerdemain trick of getting an 
appearance of results. The sentimentalist, needless to say, fails 
to see through the trick. Moreover, certain questionable asso- 
ciations, like the notorious Mothers’ Pension League, conduct a 
nation-wide propaganda for profit. Such subtle stimulants to 
emotionalism can only be neutralized gradually by requiring that 
the journalist’s professional training shall include the study of 
economics, finance, social legislation, and the administration of 
charities and correction; and by nerving social workers to stand 
resolutely against any compromise with buncombe. 

It should be perfectly apparent by this time that the Promised 
Land of wholesome social life cannot be seen clearly by eyes dimmed 
with easy tears; nor can the calls to constructive social work be 
heard above the thumping of a fluttery heart. Social reform of any 
and every kind must be thought out and carried through in the 
scientific spirit. No one should insist that it confine itself to statis- 
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tics and a cold, hard voice. It must, if it be truly scientific, utilize 
to the fullest every worthy quality of human nature—sentiment, 
humor, imagination. The great religious teachers, the master 
dramatists, the makers of modern science, knew the secret of com- 
municating their visions. Huxley could kindle enthusiasm for 
evolution just as effectively as Shakespeare evoked faith in a moral 
universe through Macbeth or Lear. Social reformers should like- 
wise take their cue. In a word, social reform must more and more 
get away from any suspicion of driveling appeal to the froth in 
human nature, and must learn the art of purging its ideas with facts 
and of projecting those ideas upon the plane of imagination. The 
leaders who can learn this art will steer a safe and fruitful course 
between the timid and squint-eyed standpatter on the one shore, 
and, on the other, the silly dabster who thinks this old world of 
ours can be changed by a turn of the hand or a quickened heart- 
beat. 

It is perhaps beside the mark to inquire which science or group 
of sciences may hold the master-key to this delicate art. But 
at least enough has been said to hint that while sociology may well 
be “‘first aid”’ to sick communities, it is not to be considered as the 
good-looking doctor who allows female hypochondriacs to weep 
on his shoulder and sentimentalize over their imaginary woes. 
Those of us who have assumed a certain leadership in applied sociol- 
ogy must set our faces resolutely against tremulous haste or muddled 
sentiment in the process of instigating social change. And while 
maintaining hospitable, elastic, open minds, we must discipline 
ourselves to the practice of that decent reticence and self-control 
which ought to mark a real profession, and which come only from 
rigorously thinking through a mass of evidence proportionate to the 
gravity of each problem as it rises in the day’s work. 

Am I leaving the impression that the social reformer must be 
a monster of blood and iron, or that social amelioration must be a 
policy of Schrecklichkeit as bitter and unrelenting as natural selec- 
tion? I have, it is true, been emphasizing, for the sake of arriving 
at a proper balance, the negative side of this problem; but not by 
any means to the exclusion of its positive aspects. Because we 
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are human beings dealing with other human beings we must have, 
as I said at the beginning, warmth, imagination, enthusiasm, heroic 
self-sacrifice, and plenty of them; but all these amiable qualities 
must be conserved, knit together, focused, and reinforced by the 
will to think clearly and the will to know profoundly. When faith 
and love, vision and disciplined intelligence, can be welded into one, 
we shall have such a corps of expert leadership that the very gates 
of hell itself shall not prevail against. 


FACTORS WHICH HAVE TO DO WITH THE DECLINE 
OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


ANTON T. BOISEN 
North Anson, Maine 


The influence of the country church in the five sections of the 
United States included in this study is most restricted where 
church management is most efficient and educational advancement 
is greatest; but in all these sections the better-educated classes, 
the men active in public affairs and engaged in organized social 
activity of any sort, are generally active in the church. The 
principal losses are among those whose educational equipment 
is limited and whose social instincts are poorly developed. The 
chief cause of the decline of the church’s influence is to be found in 
the breaking down of the old appeal to the fears of men, based 
on the commonly accepted belief in a future hell and in the church 
as dispenser of a magical means of salvation, and in the failure 
of the new appeal to compel the attention and to command the 
allegiance of men whose viewpoint is essentially individualistic. 
This, in brief, is the theme of this paper. 

The investigations upon which these conclusions are based have 
been made by the writer, during the last five years, in Missouri, in 
Tennessee, in Kansas, in New York, and in Maine. Part of the 
time he was working as field investigator for the Department of 
Church and Country Life of the Presbyterian Church, and part of 
the time he was working independently. 

The method used was a combination of that of the general 
social survey worked out by Dr. Warren H. Wilson with an intensive 
study much like the ‘Gill Method,” though worked out inde- 
pendently, in the summer of 1911, before the appearance of Gill 
and Pinchot’s Country Church. As in the Gill method, church 
attendance was made the chief measure of interest in the church, and 
the data on church attendance, as well as on school training, 
financial standing, social activities, and other pertinent questions, 
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were obtained by submitting the names of the residents of the com- 
munity to a few well-informed men and accepting their classifica- 
tion. In all about 12,000 persons are embraced in this study. 


These are distributed as follows: 


Gibson County, Tennessee.—An agricultural section in western Tennessee. 
The value of land averages $60.00 per acre. Cotton, tomatoes, strawberries, 
and live stock are the chief sources of income. The population is chiefly of 
English and Scotch-Irish descent, but there is a negro population of 28 per cent. 
The basis is 455 heads of white families in 21 different school districts. The 
conditions found here are probably typical of western Tennessee. 

Sullivan County, Missouri.—An agricultural section in northern Missouri. 
The value of land is $50.00 an acre. Live stock, wheat, and corn are the chief 
sources of income. The population is mostly of English and Scotch-Irish 
descent, through southern channels. The basis here is 451 heads of families 
in 20 different school districts. 

Salt River Presbytery, Missouri.—Six communities were studied here: Mt. 
Olivet, 116 families; Brush Creek, 81 families; Grassy Creek, 75 families; 
Buffalo, 55 families; Unity, 45 families; and Smyrna, 96 families. All are 
agricultural communities in northeastern Missouri. The value of land averages 
$65.00 an acre. Live stock, wheat, and corn are the chief sources of income. 
The population is chiefly of English and Scotch-Irish ancestry, with southern 
influence predominating. The conditions found here and in Sullivan County 
are typical of northeastern Missouri. 

Northeastern Kansas.—Six communities were studied: Wabaunsee, 1o1 
families; Maple Hill, 150 families; Dover, 140 families; Louisville, 175 
families; Barrett, 75 families; Norway, 150 families. All are agricultural 
communities. The value of land averages $75.00 anacr:. Live stock, wheat, 
alfalfa, and corn are the chief sources of income. The population is of English, 
Scotch-Irish, German, and Scandinavian descent, with northern influence pre- 
dominating. ‘These six communities were selected because of the existence in 
them of a definite religious movement for social betterment. In the main they 
are typical of northeastern Kansas. 

Westchester County, New York.—Two communities were surveyed: North 
Salem, 117 families; Bedford, 131 families. Both are agricultural and resi- 
dential communities. The value of land is from $50.00 to $500.00 per acre. 
The chief sources of income are summer residents and dairying. The popula- 
tion is of English, Irish, and Italian descent. North Salem has 35 farmers, 
62 laborers, 13 mechanics, 8 middlemen, and 14 summer residents. Bedford 
includes 20 summer residents, 8 farmers, 15 mechanics, 35 laborers, 22 single 
women, and a miscellaneous list of 20. The servants of the wealthy families 
are not included. These two communities are suburban country communities 
and are probably not typical of a large section. 
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Western Maine.—Four communities were surveyed: Newport, 339 voters; 
North Anson, 217 families; New Vineyard, 96 families; Stratton, Eustis, and 
Flagstaff (the Dead River communities), 146 families. The value of farm 
land is $10.00 to $30.00 per acre. The population of all these communities is 
of old New England stock with scarcely any foreign element. Sources of 
income are, for Dead River: lumbering, guiding, manufacturing, and farming; 
for Newport: manufacturing and farming; for New Vineyard: farming, 
lumbering, and manufacturing; for North Anson: farming, lumbering, and 
manufacturing. These communities were selected as typical of small com- 
munities in western Maine. 

The interest shown in the church in these different sections of 
country is indicated in Fig. 1. Church attendance is here used 
as the measure, and three classes of people are distinguished with 
reference to their interest in the church, viz., those attending more 
than half the Sundays on which preaching services are held, those 
attending between 10 and 50 per cent of the Sundays, and those 
attending less than 1o per cent of the Sundays, or practically none. 
In each case where whole families are studied only those members 
over fifteen years of age are considered. The figures here presented 
show certain striking differences between these different regions as 
regards interest in the church, the proportion of non-churchgoers 
varying from 20 per cent in Tennessee and 28 per cent in Missouri 
to 45 per cent in Kansas, 53 per cent in Westchester County, New 
York, and 65 per cent in Maine. 

Before undertaking to measure the factors which might account 
for these differences in church attendance, it should be noted that 
of these five regions one is southern and another is southern in its 
traditions and institutions. In the other three, New England 
influence and traditions are predominant. If, therefore, there is 
between the northern and southern sections a striking contrast in 
the matter of church attendance, we need not be surprised. We 
know that the southerner is traditionally a religious standpatter, 
and that the New Englander has behind him a tradition of dissent 
and a critical and practical spirit. In the traditions and mental 
attitude of the communities examined there may be, therefore, 
important factors which will help to explain the attitude toward the 
church. It is not within the scope of this paper, however, to go 
into the history of the communities or into the subtler problems 
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of folk psychology, but rather to study the communities in cross- 
section and to show the outstanding characteristics now present 
which will help to explain the differences between them as regards 
interest shown in the church. These characteristics can be shown 
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Fic. 1.—Church attendance in different regions of the United States 


in part by statistical measurement and in part only by general 
description. 

One characteristic which the two southern sections share in 
striking contrast to the northern sections is the system of church 
management. Thus the white people of Gibson County, Tennessee, 
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had 85 country churches, only 2 of which had a resident minister, 
and only 1 of which had preaching more than onceamonth. Of the 
46 town and village churches, 26 had resident ministers, and only 
10 had preaching full time. In Missouri the same system prevailed. 
In the 12 communities studied in Kansas, New York, and Maine, 
only 2 of these including villages of more than 300, there were 
14 resident ministers, 25 churches, and preaching every Sunday 
in each of the 25 churches. From this fact it follows that it is 
impossible to compare the church attendance in Missouri and 
Tennessee with that in Kansas, New York, and Maine, except 
in one particular, viz., the proportion of people in the northern and 
in the southern sections who have no interest in the church and 
attend, if they attend at all, only on special occasions. It should 
also be pointed out that it is a striking and significant fact that 
the church attendance should be most general in the two sections 
in which the system of church management is least efficient. 

The difference in the educational advancement of the different 
regions can be, to a certain extent, measured by the difference in the 
school training of the people. Table I shows the number of people 


TABLE I 


ScHOoL TRAINING OF PERSONS MORE THAN SIXTEEN YEARS OLD 


| 
or ScHoor or Not More THAN 
SCHOOL Business COLLEGE Common SCHOOL 


REGION 
Number Percentage Number | Percentage 


Number 


74 
135 
105 
118 


Missouri. 37 
Kansas..... 
Ww estchester County, N.Y.* 60 
35 


Gibson 10 | 


18 


* Includes summer residents, and does not include Catholic element. 


in each region who have had college or normal-school training, 
high-school or business-college training, and the number who have 
not gone beyond the common school. This shows that in the Ten- 
nessee and Missouri districts, where the interest in the church was 
general, the percentage of people with more than common-school 
training was relatively low, while in Kansas, New York, and 
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Maine, where interest in the church was restricted, the percentage 
of people with more than common-school training was relatively 
high. It should be clearly understood, of course, that school 
training does not tell the whole story of educational advancement. 
Other factors, such as the character of the schools at which the 
training is received, the character of the instruction received 
through the churches, the points of contact with the great currents 
of thought through periodicals, travel, lectures, libraries, etc., are 
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Fic. 2.—Farms operated by tenants 


all important, and in these particulars the communities studied in 
Kansas, New York, and Maine were all more fortunate than those 
studied in Missouri and Tennessee. 

The increase in tenancy is commonly given as one of the chief 
causes of the decline in the interest in the church among country 
people. The proportion of tenants in four different regions is 
shown in Fig. 2. According to these figures, the importance of 
tenancy, except as a local factor, would appear to be overempha- 
sized. It is true that the proportion of tenancy is higher in Kansas 
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than in Missouri or among white farmers in Tennessee, but in 
Maine, where the proportion of tenancy is lowest, the interest in the 
church among the farmers is also most restricted. In four Maine 
communities studied, 73 per cent of the farmers did not attend 
church. 

The difference in farming conditions is also of some importance. 
The fact that the Maine farmer finds farm labor scarce at even 
$2.00 a day, that he has only a short growing season for the farm 
crops, that he has dairy cattle to care for the year round and 
logging to do in the winter-time, may partly explain his poor 
attendance at church, as compared with that of the Tennessee 
farmer, who has plenty of farm labor at $1.00 a day or even less, 
a long growing season, and little live stock to care for. More 
progressive and energetic methods of farming, with a better dis- 
tribution of crops throughout the year, may partially explain the 
poor church attendance of the Kansas farmer as compared with 
that of the Missouri farmer. 

Another factor is the facilities for social intercourse outside 
of the church. The Maine communities here considered were sup- 
plied with many social organizations. The Odd Fellows and the 
Rebeccas, the Masons and the Eastern Star, the Knights of Pythias 
and the Pythian Sisters, and the Grange were all flourishing. 
Moving-picture shows and dancing were also much in evidence. 
In the Tennessee, Missouri, and Kansas communities studied, 
such lodges as the Modern Woodmen, in which insurance is the 
prime consideration, were the best developed; farmers’ organiza- 
tions were either entirely absent or poorly developed, while dancing 
was not generally permitted on account of opposition from the 
churches. In many of these Tennessee and Missouri communities, 
the writer found the young people complaining that “things were 
dead,”’ and church and Sunday school were really among their 
chief recreations. In some communities the young people went 
to prayer-meeting just because they wanted something to do. 
The influence of the country church would therefore seem to vary 
inversely with the facilities for social intercourse outside of the 
church, and the importance of the social factor must be clearly 
recognized. At the same time the%extent of the development of 
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facilities for social intercourse and recreation outside of the church 
may be regarded as an index of the church’s influence rather than as 
a cause of its decline. Thus the absence of dancing in the small 
communities in Tennessee and Missouri is due to the disapproval of 
the church, and shows the power of the church fully as much as it 
explains the presence of the young people at church or prayer- 
meeting. 

The most striking difference found in these five regions, and the 
factor that bears most directly upon the problem here considered, 
is the conception of religion prevailing in these different regions. 

In Tennessee, where the interest in the church was most general, 
the conception of religion was distinctly “other-worldly.”” Salva- 
tion was thought of chiefly as an escape from a future hell of fire 
and brimstone, and the means of escape was the wonder-working 
power of the blood of the Lamb, dispensed through the church. 
Out of 16 ministers interviewed not more than 3 expressed their 
conception of the church’s mission in terms of social service, while 
the minister of the only church in the community in which one of 
the chief schools in the county is located, a so-called college, stated 
very emphatically that it is useless to try to make the world better. 
In consequence of this magical conception of salvation, the main 
emphasis in this county was placed on correctness of belief and 
correctness of ceremonial. The president of the leading denomina- 
tional college in western Tennessee expressed his absolute dis- 
approval of any scheme of church federation, because he could 
not co-operate with any church which permitted baptism by any 
other form than immersion. The minister of the largest church 
in Gibson County, a man receiving a salary of $1,800.00 a year, 
took a similar position. Another influential minister in the Presby- 
terian denomination in this county kept a man out of his church 
for a year because the man wanted to be baptized by immersion, 
and he held that this form of baptism was unscriptural and there- 
fore wrong. These are not isolated instances, but they reflect the 
general belief in the church as a mediator of a magical salvation 
rather than a generator of spiritual energy. Not only, therefore, 
did the fear of punishment after death compel attendance at church, 
but there was also a fairly vigorous social compulsion. Several 
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times in the course of his investigation the writer heard the term 
“wicked” applied by one member of the community to one of his 
neighbors. In each case, upon inquiry, the wickedness proved to be 
not dishonesty or immorality, or general meanness. It lay rather 
in swearing, not going to church, and making slighting remarks 
about the church. It need hardly be said that sectarianism in 
this section is bitter and church federation is very remote. It 
should, of course, be distinctly understood that side by side with 
this “‘other-worldly’’ conception there exists also the social view- 
point. There are devoted men in this section who are doing their 
utmost in behalf of a broader and more practical Christianity. 
The leaven is also at work in the hearts of most men, but as yet the 
social viewpoint is dominated and overtopped by the ‘other- 
worldly” viewpoint, like an under-story of maple or beech by an 
old pine forest. This ‘‘other-worldly’’ emphasis is characteristic of 
this section. It may be suggested, moreover, that the absentee- 
minister-once-a-month-preaching system, characteristic of the 
country-church work in this section, lends itself admirably to the 
“other-worldly”’ message. Under such a system, fire insurance is 
secured at very low rates, with a minimum expenditure of both 
time and money. 

In Missouri, where the church influence was also general, the 
“‘other-worldly’’ conception was likewise prevalent; only 5 out 
of 18 ministers interviewed defined their views in terms of service 
to the community. The common idea was that of saving indi- 
vidual souls from the wrath to come, although the beginning of 
another attitude was evidenced by the applause which greeted 
speakers who presented the socialized conception of religion. 
Church federation in this section is still a dream. Two-thirds of 
the ministers interviewed were not in favor of it and were strongly 
sectarian in point of view. It is only fair to state, however, that 
between certain branches of the same denomination, as between 
the Presbyterians North and South, and the Presbyterians and 
Cumberland Presbyterians, some important forward steps have 
been taken. 

Kansas may be considered as in the transition stage. Reli- 
giously the people of Kansas are probably less radical than they 
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have been politically. Out of 11 ministers working in the 6 com- 
munities here considered, 6 did not have the socialized viewpoint. 
Inasmuch as these 6 communities were studied because there was 
in them a definite religious movement for community betterment, 
the proportion of ministers in the state as a whole who did not have 
the socialized viewpoint would be larger. There is in Kansas a 
strong movement for church federation, but it has as yet accom- 
plished little that is tangible, and it is meeting with many obstacles. 
For instance, one of the district superintendents of the Methodist 
church openly took the position that his job was to put the Metho- 
dist church on the map, and that this talk about church federation 
and the kingdom of God on earth was “‘all bosh.”” Other church 
leaders, while less outspoken, are no less unsympathetic. 

In Westchester County, New York, and in Maine, 12 out of 
14 ministers interviewed defined the mission of the church in terms 
of community service and expressed themselves as heartily in sym- 
pathy with the movement for church federation. Among the 
people, also, the socialized conception of religion is general. ‘A 
minister either has to lead or follow in this community-service 
program,” said one of the ministers interviewed, and he was 
probably right. It is also to be noted that the preparation of 
the ministers in this section is generally good. Out of 15 minis- 
ters interviewed all had had some college or seminary training, 
and 7 were graduates of both college and seminary. It should 
also be noted that in 4 of these 6 communities, there was, and 
had been for years, a strong Universalist influence. 

Confirmation of the conclusion that the removal of the fear 
compulsion is the most.important factor in the decline of interest 
in the church may be found in the fact that in the districts surveyed 
the Catholic church, which is the most pronounced exponent of 
“‘other-worldly”’ Christianity, still commands the attendance and 
the financial support of its people. Thus, in one New York com- 
munity, out of 109 Protestant families, 68, or 63 per cent, con- 
tributed no money to the support of the church, while of the 29 
Catholic families 22, or 76 per cent, supported their church both 
by their attendance and by their money. It is worth noting that 6 
of the 7 Catholic families who failed to support or attend their 
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church were Italians, and that out of 23 Irish Catholic families 
only one was not active in the church. 
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If we now examine the church attendance of persons with 
different degrees of school training, as shown in F ig. 3, we gain 


further light on the problem. Comparing Kansas, New York, 
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and Maine, where the church attendance is restricted, with Tennes- 
see and Missouri, where nearly everybody attends, we find that the 
great falling off has been among those with little school training. 
In all sections studied, the majority of those with more than 
common-school training are supporters of the church. This would 
indicate that in those sections where public opinion has become 
liberalized, and the old fear compulsion has become ineffective, 
the appeal to the nobler motives which has always existed side by 
side with the appeal to fear still retains its power, and the appeal 
meets with a better response among the better-educated classes. 
The fact that it is generally the better-educated who are called 
upon to bear the burden of the church work makes the church’s 
appeal to them distinctly an appeal to serve and to assume responsi- 
bility. 

It is worth noting in connection with the indifference toward 
the church among the poorly educated classes that in relatively 
few cases, according to the writer’s observation, is conscious skepti- 
cism the cause of non-church-going. The majority of the men who 
do not go to church cannot give any clearly defined reason for not 
going. They believe that the church is a good thing. They like to 
see their children go. The reason is generally indifference and 
disinclination, coupled often with moral laxity. With the liberal- 
izing of the popular religious opinions which are breathed in from 
the surrounding atmosphere, the old fear of hell becomes less vivid, 
and the old belief in the efficacy of going to church is challenged 
by the assertion “I’m as good as Smith and he goes to church.”’ In 
so far as such men, even in the more liberalized sections, could 
express their religious views, these views would be those of the 
older theology. The religious atmosphere has merely made the 
hell in which they still believe less real, and has brought forward 
no other compelling appeal. 

Undoubtedly social discrimination and the greater effort put 
forth by minister and people to win the better-educated persons 
have something to do with their good attendance. Thus we 
find in Fig. 4 that the farmers who own and operate their own 
farms attend church more regularly than the tenants, and the 
tenants attend more frequently than the hired men. Probably 
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the more well-to-do, like the better-educated man, is made more 
welcome when he comes, and is more likely to be given office and 
responsibility. At the same time we must also recognize an 
important factor in the character of the average tenant and the 
average hired man, and their relative unresponsiveness to the 


church’s appeal. 
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Fic. 4.—Church attendance of farm-owners, tenants, and hired men—based on 
the figures from Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, and New York. 


Confirmation of the view that the unresponsiveness of the 
average man to the appeal to his unselfish motives is the chief 
cause of the decline of the church’s influence in the more liberalized 
sections may be found in the study of the church attendance of the 
men listed as active in public affairs, as given in Table II. 

This shows that out of 178 men so listed in 6 communities in 
Kansas, New York, and Maine, 129, or 73 per cent, were also 
interested in the church and attended at least part of the time. 
This indicates that the country church is retaining its hold upon 
the more public-spirited and altruistic men of the community. 
The motives of these men may, in some cases, be mixed. They may 
be actuated by a desire for social recognition, or by the desire to 
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increase their influence; but it is fair to assume that the dominating 
motive which actuates these men in their activity in both church 
and community is that of service. It is also legitimate to point 
out that the church, in so far as it is able to influence the thinking 


TABLE II 


CuurcH ATTENDANCE OF MEN ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


Active in Not Active in 
Church 


Wabaunsee, Kan 

North Salem, N.Y.......... 
North Anson, Me.......... 
Newport, Me 

Dead River, Me 

New Vineyard, Me 


129 (73%) 49 (27%) 


of the community leaders, still possesses a power to control public 
opinion which is second only to that of the press. 

The importance of the church as compared with other organiza- 
tions is shown by a study of the social activities of the men of these 
same communities, as given in Table III. It thus appears that 


TABLE III 


SoctaL ACTIVITIES OF MEN 


— Active in Other 
Active in Church wren 3 ch Organizations Active in 
Alone Organizations Nothing 


Wabaunsee, Kan 22 31 26 
North Salem, N.Y......... 35 20 4 
North Anson, Me......... 35 28 47 
Newport, Me 24 49 66 
Dead River, Me 7 12 14 
New Vineyard, Me 14 20 10 


162 (14%) 190 (16%)| 177 (15%)| 651 (55%) 


more than half the men active in the church are also active in other 
organizations, and more than half of those active in other organiza- 
tions are also active in the church; while of those who are not 
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active in the church, only 21 per cent are active in the lodge or 
other organizations. We may say, therefore, that no other insti- 
tution or organization has taken the place of the church. Here and 
there country communities may be found in which lodges or farmers’ 
organizations have become very strong and influential, but generally 
it is found that the leading workers in these organizations are also 
active in the church. The men upon whom the church has lost 
its hold are now, for the most part, outside of any organized social 
activity. They are no longer interested in anything except their 
own families, their own work, and their own pleasures. 

The data upon which these conclusions are based are, of course, 
not sufficiently comprehensive to make them absolutely convincing. 
They indicate, however, that all due allowance being made for 
the other factors which enter into the problem, the main cause for 
the restricted interest in the church in Maine, New York, and 
Kansas, as compared with the more general interest in Tennessee 
and Missouri, lies in the removal of the fear compulsion due to the 
liberalizing of public opinion. We may go further and say that, 
in the five sections studied, the proportion of those who have lost 
interest in the church varies directly with the liberalizing of 
popular religious opinion; and in the process of liberalizing popular 
opinion the efficiency of the schools and even of the churches 
themselves has worked, at least temporarily, to the church’s 
disadvantage. It is, however, a significant and hopeful fact that 
even in the more liberalized sections the better-educated and the 
more public-spirited are still, for the most part, interested in the 
church, and the chief losses are among those in whom the altruistic 
and social interests are poorly developed. 

It is not within the scope of this study to compare the interest 
in the church today with that of a former period. All the evi- 
dence available, however, indicates that the church in New England 
has had commanding influence; and sixty years ago there was 
probably as small a proportion of non-churchgoers in New England 
as there is today in the country districts of Tennessee. The evi- 
dence at hand also indicates that in spite of the spread of Unitarian- 
ism and Universalism, the theology of Jonathan Edwards at that 
time still dominated popular thought. It may be inferred, therefore, 
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that the same factor which accounts chiefly for the sectional differ- 
ences in church attendance would also account for the periodic 
differences. 

These findings point to the importance of the church’s task in 
saving or socializing the individual man, and they raise the ques- 
tion whether the modern gospel has not a message which will com- 
mand the allegiance of the average man as did the old message 
of eternal punishment and the vicarious atonement. Cannot the 
hell of wrong habit, of diseased will, of misused opportunity, and of 
guilty conscience be made just as real and just as vivid as the hell 
pictured by Jonathan Edwards; and cannot the necessity of 
membership in, and loyalty to, the organization in which men are 
associated at their highest level, in order to guarantee the survival 
of the values which they desire in their personal life and in their 
social order, be made just as convincing as the old doctrine of 
salvation through the taking out of life insurance in the church— 
by accepting a creed, attending worship, and partaking of the 
sacraments ? 
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WAR AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE' 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Missouri 


Herbert Spencer set forth a theory’? which in its main import 
signifies that there is a general evolutionary tendency for society 
to develop from a military to an industrial type of organization, 
and that with the coming of a well-developed industrial order of 
society the compulsory nature of the state will largely disappear 
and we shall have democracy. There seems to be implied in this 
theory an inherent correlation of industrialism, a minimum of 
political government, and the absence of war, which must disappear 
with the coming of the democratic industrial organization of society. 

Herein lie at least three significant errors in Spencer’s thinking 
and in that of some modern publicists, which may be stated briefly 
as follows. 

1. The industrial organization of society does not dissipate 
the coercive political organization. On the contrary, it seems to 
multiply political functions and machinery beyond anything previ- 
ously dreamed of. Only in a society where industry is self- 
regulating, where individual and social interests do not conflict, 
and therefore where individual interests are in harmony, can 
political controls over industry be dispensed with. To Spencer’s 
laissez-faire view of society such automatic and negative self- 
regulation of industry and of the state seemed as feasible and as 
desirable as the divine harmony of interests or impulses appeared 
to Fourier. Both are equally illusory. 

2. The industrialization of society does not abolish war any more 
than it abolishes the political state. It may possibly be contended 
with some truth that the number of wars and struggles due to per- 
sonal rivalries between kings and dynasties has decreased in our 


* Read before the Western Philosophical Association, St. Louis, April 21, 1916. 
* Principles of Sociology, Part V, chap. xvii—xix. 
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industrial era, but we should not be too hasty in concluding there- 
from that with the coming of the industrial organization of the 
state wars are disappearing. Industrialism is itself an increasingly 
effective cause of war. Though Spencer lived in the midst of a 
developing industrial era, he failed to appreciate the measure of 
the significance of economic forces in the evolution of society. 
Wars from the earliest times have not been merely personal quarrels 
due to formal slights or personal insults. They were quite as often 
struggles for personal and group possessions. In our modern 
soci ties, where the individual dignity sinks into a smaller signi- 
ficance and the power of personal leadership is somewhat mitigated 
by a popular, if intangible, referendum; in short, where public- 
mindedness in large measure takes the place of mob-mindedness as a 
method of social adjustment and control, the economic factor 
becomes the chief source of friction between classes and peoples. 
Though only occasionally do hungry mobs fight directly for food in 
our complex society, with its splendid facilities for physical dis- 
tribution, we continually struggle for the possession of those things 
which produce or command food. The labor union struggles 
for higher wages, and the maritime and industrial state contends 
with rival maritime and industrial states for markets which give 
in exchange foods and raw materials for finished products. And 
not infrequently this contest is not merely legislative or diplomatic 
but is sanguinary, as it is at Ludlow or Youngstown, or in Europe 
today. Here the struggle for food, however indirectly mediated and 
manifested, which is inevitable in our industrialism as it is now 
organized, becomes the strongest cause of war. 

3. One other error into which Spencer and the neo-Spencerians 
have fallen should be mentioned. An industrial organization of 
society no more than a military organization of society is the 
inevitable correlate of democracy. No doubt a democracy could 
under certain conditions exist in either form of social organization, 
and possibly the industrial organization is inherently more favor- 
able to democracy than is the military; but as a matter of fact 
industrialism appears at the present time to be working against 
democracy in favor of autocracy and even to be creating a military 
organization in its service as a means to subjugating those who 
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love democracy too well. In modern Germany industrialism in 
league with the traditional political heirarchy has created in the 
service of autocracy the most powerful war machine ever known, 
in Great Britain it has created and maintained the greatest navy, 
and the foreign-trade expansionists in this country are now seeking 
to do the same thing for us on a smaller scale, under the shibboleth 
of “preparedness’’—that is, preparedness for the conquest of 
world-trade.' In brief, then, the modern industrial state is by 
no means democratic. Whether it can be made to become so 
remains yet to be seen. Some insight into this problem can perhaps 
be gained from a brief review of the development of the industrial 
state as we have it today. 

The states of the ancient world were, generally speaking, rela- 
tively small in extent of territory and in population because of the 
absence of two great unifying factors—adequate facilities for trans- 
portation and a good industrial organization of society. Diverse 
peoples can be brought together under a single allegiance only 
through the force of conquering or menacing arms or a common 
economic interest. In a society which is poorly developed indus- 
trially there can be no great community of economic interests 
extending over a wide range of territory, and where transportation 
facilities are poor a political unity imposed through military con- 
quest must be limited in extent and in duration. The iack of 
industrial development of the ancient world will largely account 
for the great number of small states with a diversity of languages 
and customs. Only where agriculture was well developed and 
where the agricultural regions were united by relatively ample 
transportation facilities do we find large states developing. In a 

« This attitude is well expressed in the following paragraph from an article by 
C. L. Penny dealing with foreign trade policy in American Industries for April, 1916, 
pp. 13-14 (italics mine): “The real struggle of today between industrial nations 
is the struggle for control of markets in agricultural or food-producing countries. This 
struggle had assumed, before the war reverted it to its older and more primitive form, a 
very novel mode of conquest. For a long time, the old, unproductive method of 
military conquest had given way to the more refined and much higher method of 
financial conquest. This method consists of an extension of credit by the wealthier 
industrial nation toward the upbuilding of its agricultural contributor or partner by 
means of which the industrial nation insures the safety of its arteries of trade and 
secures the products of the agricultural nation.” 
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few instances, as in the cases of the Alexandrian and Roman 
empires, well-organized armies were used to overrun and conquer 
wide expanses of isolated and largely defenseless territory. But 
as soon as these peoples were aroused to their dangers and had time 
to develop systems of military defense for themselves, both these 
great empires crumbled. Simultaneous attacks from a great 
many quarters upon these mushroom empires broke them up com- 
pletely. The Alexandrian empire did not last a generation. The 
Roman empire, thanks to the care given to the matter of the con- 
struction of military roads on land and to its central position upon 
the greatest highway of antiquity—the Mediterranean—was able 
to maintain its hold upon outlying provinces for a longer time. 
But ultimately the demand that its armies be in widely separated 
places almost simultaneously proved too much for it and it col- 
lapsed. Its attacks had merely aroused the slumbering peoples to 
the north from their isolation and they in turn entered upon a 
period of marauding and conquest, perhaps stimulated by an 
economic necessity—the overpressure of their populations upon the 
food supply obtainable from the type of industry with which they 
were then familiar. 

It is interesting to note that out of all these struggles of the 
ancient world for personal or political aggrandizement or for eco- 
nomic advantage not a single great national unity arose with the 
elements of permanency in it. The various peoples had no great 
interest in common. This discreteness of political organizations 
and units continued through the period known as feudalism, largely 
because there was a reversion rather than an advance in industrial 
organization at this time. Under the influence of the northern con- 
quests the world had returned in large measure to a primitive 
agricultural basis, and it was some centuries before the handicrafts 
developed sufficiently to call forth a commerce which could again 
bring widely separated or even neighboring peoples into extensive 
peaceful contact with one another. Even when the stimulus to 
commerce came through the increase of commodities of trade those 
in power discouraged it. It was a convenient and rich obiect 
of prey for the land-owning baron and the gentleman highwayman 
alike. Neither religion nor folk morals protected the trader where 
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the political power refused, because his vocation was new and the 
uses of exchange and the validity of a profit from the purveying of 
novelties were doubtful to the conservative minds of the burghers, 
and doubtless the priest could sense the hidden danger of new 
ideas which came packed in the articles of commerce like new 
diseases. 

t was a fortunate train of circumstances which finally gave pro- 
tection to the trader and thus stimulated the artisan and ultimately 
fostered a wider peaceful contact of peoples and thus expanded the 
scope and range of our civilization. Each princeling was quite as 
eager then as formerly to expand his territory and therefore his 
power and prestige, but other princelings were equally desirous that 
he should not be able to do so. The greater military advantage 
naturally rested with the one who could command and maintain 
the larger army. For such a purpose mercenaries and revenues 
were necessary, and mercenaries could be had wherever revenues 
existed. Thus Machiavelli is only one of the far-seeing political 
statesmen of early modern times who urge the political value of a 
well-developed and protected commerce and industry which would 
be able to yield abundant taxes. Few countries have profited 
from this teaching more than Germany and England. 

Even before Machiavelli’s day ambitious princes had begun to 
offer protection against baron and highwayman to commercial 
cities and caravans in exchange for taxes and for representation in a 
semi-mythical parliament or states-general. At first these national 
assemblies seem to have been primarily if not wholly assemblies for 
the pledging of fealty and funds—the fealty of the upper orders and 
the funds of the commercial classes. But in the course of time the 
lower orders asked for pledges in return for taxes, and in the degree 
in which the states became industrialized the power of the great 
industrial and commercial classes increased. In some of them, of 
which England and the United States may be taken as examples, 
the balance of power has actually passed out of the hands of the 
royal and noble classes into the hands of the great financial and 
commercial classes. In others, represented well by modern Ger- 
many, there has resulted a strong protective alliance between the 
king and nobility on the one hand and the financial and industrial 
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classes on the other. In the less industrialized states, such as 
Russia, the commercial and financial classes are still dominated by 
the upper classes, but a compromise must inevitably follow the 
reorganization of these states upon an industrial instead of a 
primitive agricultural economy. 

In each of these modern industrialized states where the center 
of power has been shifted to or toward the great industrial and 
financial! classes, the machinery and the outlook of the state have 
not greatly changed. The government is still a class government, 
though the classes in power have been shifted more or less. The 
great masses of the handworkers and clerical employees while no 
longer voiceless in the government are still relatively powerless. 
Even where there is sufficient information and intelligence regard- 
ing great issues for the popular will to be formulated in behalf of the 
popular welfare, and where there is adequate machinery for the 
popular will thus formed to express itself at the polls, it is still likely 
to miscarry somewhere between the polls and the act of publication 
of legislature-made laws, judicial decisions, and executive man- 
dates. As yet in no great modern state—not even in the most 
industrialized—have the people—the fourth estate—learned to 
rule and therefore to direct the affairs of the state in the interest of 
democracy or of themselves. 

It is for this reason that it must be contended that the industrial 
state and the democratic state are not equivalent terms. Appar- 
ently a highly efficient industrial organization on a national and 
even an international scale can flourish at least as well—perhaps 
even better—under the control of a dynastic or financial oligarchy 
as in a democratically organized state. Likewise war still persists, 
though now waged primarily for industrial and commercial advan- 
tages. Modern states have grown too large and too complex for 
merely personal quarrels to be leading factors in the causation of 
war. Modern wars are mainly for trade or territorial advantages 
which will strengthen the industrial organization and prestige of a 
country and from which the ruling classes draw their major 
sustenance. Thus industrialism, which has in large degree dis- 
placed or modified the former powers of kings and nobles, has 
now become a new cause of war in the interest of those who control 
industry or profit from its success. But would this be true if the 
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industrialized states were democratically instead of autocratically 
or plutocratically controlled? Generally it is assumed that war 
at least war in most of its aspects—would cease if we had complete 
democratic control. This assumption seems to be implicit in the 
recent widespread demand that all proposals for a foreign war 
should be submitted to a popular referendum. 

But is it possible to produce a democratic organization of 
society which will have the elements of permanency in it? As 
the writer conceives it, an affirmative answer to this question 
depends upon the possibility of the masses of the population achiev- 
ing three great conditioning means. The first of these and pre- 
requisite to all the others is the acquisition by the public of accurate 
and full information regarding public affairs and public needs. 
Doubtless we are much nearer this goal today than we have ever 
been before. The invention and perfection of cheap printing, the 
development of other means of rapid communication and trans- 
portation, and the growth of science itself—including social science 
—have together contributed to widen and deepen the information 
of the masses. But that this information regarding the conditions 
of their welfare has not been complete or accurate enough to bring 
about the establishment of a democratic state is evident. There are 
some obvious causes of this failure. A certain degree of leisure 
from exhausting physical toil is necessary to an intelligent and 
exhaustive pursuit of information such as will enable the citizen 
to compete with the professional politician for governmental 
control. Great masses of the population yet fall short of a sufficient 
amount of this leisure. In other cases, where there is sufficient 
leisure, it is devoted merely to amusement—often of a distracting 
and enervating kind—trather than to the acquisition of such informa- 
tion as will conduce to the formation of intelligent judgments on 
public questions. Equally menacing is the tendency, perhaps 
recently accelerated, for the sources and purveyors of information 
to become biased, polluted, and perverted. It sometimes seems as 
if all popular publicity were partisan, and even now many of the 
specialized seekers nearest the fountains of truth fear to speak 
freely all they know. It is evident that there must be more than 
a willingness to learn on the part of the masses; there must also 
be sufficient leisure, which translated means income, and there 
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must be established some effective control over amusements and 
publicity in the interest of social welfare, before this prime requi- 
site for democracy can be obtained. 

The second step in the acquisition of democratic control is the 
development of a machinery for popular self-expression in order 
that the people may make their knowledge effective. As yet no 
machinery of this sort adequate for the needs of a large industrial 
state has been developed. If the various direct nomination and 
primary schemes, the initiative, referendum, and recall, the voters’ 
leagues, and similar agencies for securing popular control over 
government dq not produce efficient results, others must be found, 
if democratic control is to become a reality; for the percentage of 
error in our irresponsible representative system is tremendous. 
But even with the attainment of these various devices for dissemin- 
ating reliable and adequate information and for securing efficient 
control over government, there will still have to be a thorough 
overhauling of the governmental machinery itself and a revision 
of governmental aims before democratic justice can be attained. 
Such a question as this of social justice, already acute in the time 
of Plato and perhaps even more pressing now, cannot be solved off- 
hand, but certain urgent needs are pretty clearly formulated in the 
minds of most of us at the present time. We know, for instance, 
that our legal and administrative systems need to be overhauled 
through the modification of property inheritance, the revision of 
the economic equities in distribution, and the reorganization of 
educational systems, and the like, so that there shall be greater 
equality of opportunity as foundation-stones of democracy. 
But is the attainment of all these conditions of the democratic 
state possible? Can the people acquire information regarding the 
conditions of the common good, can they develop a method for the 
control of their government, can they revise the economic, social, 
and educational foundations of their political and social order so 
that it will make for justice? Many who have striven hardest 
to secure such ends are profoundly pessimistic regarding the possi- 
bilities, but it is as yet too early to answer in the negative. 

But if the methodological obstacles to democracy as above 
described can be removed, will war thereby be made to vanish? In 
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the case of civil war the answer is easy and is in the affirmative. 
For a democratic control of the state presupposes a fundamental 
unity of interests on the part of the masses of the people and this is 
most likely to come through a common industrial development. 
A democratic state must therefore also be a geographic and eco- 
nomic unity. Democracy is not possible where there is a conflict 
of economic interests, such for instance as existed in this country 
preceding the Civil War, or where there are well-marked traditional 
differences, as of culture or religion, though in time these latter 
differences tend to disappear under the reforming influence of 
economic unity. 

In the case of international contests the answer is more difficult. 
In those cases where foreign aggression is stimulated by a ruling 
class for the sake of a class interest, as by an unpopular dynasty 
in order that it may divert public attention from itself by an 
appeal to patriotic phrases and the scent of powder, or by a ruling 
financial and commercial class for the purpose of capturing profit- 
able foreign loans and foreign markets which are more profitable 
to this class than to the people of the country as a whole, democracy 
would eliminate foreign wars because it would eliminate those 
self-seeking classes which initiate the wars for their own gain. 
And it must be admitted that many foreign wars have such origins 
at the present time. 

There is another possible cause of foreign wars which has 
already begun to operate to some extent in our time. In this 
case war represents a food struggle on a national scale. Where a 
country develops a population on an industrial basis far in excess 
of its ability to produce its food at home, as is markedly the case 
in Great Britain today and increasingly true of modern Germany, 
some sort of title to outlying markets, such as colonies or depend- 
encies, may appear to be a vital national necessity. If, moreover, 
those sources of food supply and of markets for manufactured goods 
or loans with which food is purchased are separated from the over- 
populated and overindustrialized country by large expanses of sea, 
it may seem that national survival itself depends upon having such 
a navy that it may control this sea in case the country with a scanty 
food supply is attacked. In such a case, even in a democratic state, 
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where dynasties and commercial classes do not profit at the expense 
of the masses of the people, war might under certain conditions 
appear to be justifiable as the only a!ternative to starvation. 

In such a case wars in a democracy could be avoided only by 
intelligent control of internal conditions—in this case public con- 
trol of population to restrain it from exceeding the national food 
resources, thus preventing that sation from becoming dependent 
on other peoples for its food. Also it would be necessary so to 
balance industrial and agricultural production that the former 
should not crowd out the latter through some system of unproduc- 
tive land ownership, such as might occur in a non-democratic 
state. The economic causes of foreign wars cannot be entirely 
eliminated until there is adequate control over population, so that 
foreign conquest will not seem desirable merely because there is not 
food and food-producing lands enough at home. 

And even under these conditions foreign wars would not cease 
until all states became democratic, and exercised rigid control 
over their populations, for the ruling classes in undemocratic 
states might still find it profitable to attack the democratic ones. 
And it is even conceivable, though scarcely probable, that one 
democratic state might seek to subjugate a more prosperous one 
merely to prey upon its wealth. 

If we should make an application of these principles to our own 
country today we might safely contend that if the United States 
were a truly democratic state it is scarcely conceivable that it would 
be involved in war or would need to make very active preparations 
for war. For we have sufficient basic economic and geographic 
unity so that civil war would not be a menace to us; without 
predatory industrial classes we should not find foreign industrial 
and financial control particularly profitable to our people as a whole; 
nor does our population yet press sufficiently upon our food- 
producing facilities to turn our attention as a people abroad; and, 
finally, we are so isolated by long stretches of sea and our popula- 
tion is so large that it is not conceivable that any powerful foreign 
state would attempt to invade us. We may therefore safely con- 
clude that if the United States engages in a foreign war it is not 
likely to be in one democratically initiated. 
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A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY AND DUTY IN 
JOURNALISM 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago, Illinois 


In two papers that have appeared in this journal’ the present 
writer has discussed the actual and possible réle of the modern 
newspaper in the political and moral life of the people—or in the 
education of the great reading public. The shortcomings of the 
average commercial newspaper were touched upon, but the con- 
clusion that was reached was, on the whole, by no means as cheer- 
less and pessimistic as that of many severe critics of contemporary 
journalism. \ Independent, honest, and high-minded journalism, 
the writer firmly believes, is entirely possible, and in no wise in- 
compatible, moreover, with “enterprise,” readableness, and 
popularity. \ 

But to say that such journalism is possible even on a com- 
mercial basis—to say, in other words, that a publisher need not 
sacrifice reasonable profits to dignity, moral courage, and righteous- 
ness—is, of course, not to say that the actual supply of honest and 
independent journalism is even approximately equal to the demand 
for it. \The truth is, not many of our newspapers answer the reason- 
able requirements of the intelligent and decent elements of the com- 
munity,\(Only a few do this; the majority leave much to be 
desired. \ Some are too sensational; others are erratic and unstable 
‘Many are utterly indifferent to the questions that really matter, 
in the long run, simply because the average person is supposed to 
be indifferent to them In the handling of political, civic, indus- 
trial, and social news, few of the big newspapers even pretend to 
adhere to any standard, or to care for method and consistency. 
The personal, the trivial, the cheap, the “yellow”’ incidents are 
generally erploited at the expense of the substantial and serious 

*See especially the paper entitled “Is an Honest and Sane Newspaper Press 
Possible ?”” American Journal of Sociology, November, 1909. 
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matters that underlie the news. The unpardonable sin, the 
intolerable thing, in commercial journalism is ‘“‘dulness,” and 
absolutely everything is ruthlessly sacrificed to “dramatic, human 
interest,” to ‘“‘breeziness” or “appeal.” And, of course, the 
managing editors and their reporters and copy-readers always 
think of interest and appeal in terms of crowds and multitudes. 
Hence sensational or melodramatic items will, at the last moment, 
displace and “kill” important but “dry” civic, administrative, or 
political matter that is appreciated only by small groups of citizens 
and readers. 

It is a fact which hardly requires further elaboration that our 
greatest commercial newspapers cannot really be depended upon 
to “give the news.” Their boast in this respect is totally un- 
founded. They give certain news, and give it without system or 
method. They omit and suppress other news with equal capricious- 
ness and lack of any definite policy save the one avowed policy of 
making the whole paper as exciting and lively as possible. Certain 
Chicago papers recently suppressed a grand jury report which criti- 
cized sensationalism and charged journalism with responsibility for 
juvenile criminality. 

To this familiar complaint against contemporary journalism 
there must be added the even more grave, if perhaps less common, 
complaint of deliberate unfairness, class bias, and political or 
factional partisanship in handling news. This complaint is made 
against the national news agencies as well as against individual 
papers. Many social workers, labor leaders, and progressive 
thinkers feel that big business, big finance, and capitalism unduly 
control the news machinery of the country. This control, they 
believe, results in much injustice, and in prejudice and confusion 
of vital issues. The Colorado mining strike is usually cited as an 
illustration of the unfairness of the news agencies. The way in 
which the hearings, by a Senate subcommittee, on the appointment 
of Mr. Brandeis to the federal Supreme Court were treated or 
“digested”? and “summarized” in the press reports is another 
illustration furnished in certain ‘‘advanced”’ circles. The writer’s 
own opinion is that the unfairness of the press associations is the 
result rather of narrow ideas and ignorance than of deliberate 
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prejudice, or of the conscious desire to pander to the monopolistic 
elements of the country. That, however, unfairness there is, can 
hardly be doubted. 

Noy, the probability of press reform in these directions is very 
faint. \Practically every factor in contemporary journalism 
militates against reform.} How many of our big newspapers are 
published and controlled by men who love journalism, have lofty 
professional ideals, glory in good work worthily done, and realize 
the responsibility that rests upon them? After all, a newspaper is 
what the owner chooses to make it. A man of principle, of intelli- 
gence, of self-respect, of poise, will run one kind of a newspaper. 
He will, first of all, run a newspaper in which the editorial expres- 
sions of opinion will be scrupulously differentiated from the pres- 
entation of facts in the news columns. He will not color, or 
manipulate, either the news or the headlines. He will demand 
strict honesty and impartiality of his reporters, correspondents, and 
desk men. He will give all sides worth giving. He will insist, 
first and last, on furnishing the raw material of opinion to all his 
readers—of carrying knowledge to them, and of carrying the power 
that goes with knowledge. His own views he will state candidly 
and vigorously, but he will state them as his own views, and neither 
claim to know what public opinion is when he does not know it, 
and has no means of knowing it, nor assume to reflect the opinions 
of the many publics that make up the great public. 

But how many men of principle, of self-respect, of dignity and 
ability, run newspapers? We have men who are in the business 
for profit. We have men who are in it because they are vain, 
ambitious, pushful. We have men in the business who have 
political axes to grind, who have friends in public life whom they 
wish to advertise and ‘‘boom.”” We have men in the business who 
love power and notoriety. We have men in the business who use 
their papers as adjuncts to financial promotion and speculation. 
Finally, we have men in the business who, though personally unfit 
for it, have succeeded fathers or grandfathers of conspicuous fitness 
for journalism, and who live on past reputation and past prestige. 

We can no more expect genuine journalistic reform from these 
types of publishers and editors than we can expect the proverbial 
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silken purses from sows’ ears. (The style, verily, is the man. The 
newspaper, to repeat, and its style, from headlines and offensive, 
nauseating self-advertising up to the editorial manner and the mode 
of presenting news, reflect the proprietor’s mental and moral traits. 

Nor is this all. The basic material conditions of contemporary 
journalism are fatally unsound. \ Journalism that is too “cheap”’ 
to be self-supporting as journalism cannot be satisfactory. News- 
papers that cannot make their ends meet without heavy, abundant 
advertising, and to which circulation is merely a means to advertis- 
ing, cannot be independent, sober, and honest. | They are under 
the constant necessity of ‘‘splurging,” of trafficking in rumors and 
false reports, of making mountains out of molehills. And this 
in turn carries with it the necessity of rigorous economy in handling 
news that cannot possibly be rendered sensational and exciting. 
Inexperienced and uneducated reporters are too often assigned to 
“cover”? civic and local news of moment. The ability and the 
experience available in the office are required elsewhere. 

Has not the time come to revive definitely the idea—vaguely 
broached years ago—of privately endowed newspapers ? 

We have various “foundations” for education, for research, for 
progressive philanthropy, for certain social and industrial reforms. 
They are indispensable. We know that higher arts, the higher 
music, could not exist without liberal endowment. (Is it not 
sufficiently clear that sound, clean, and dignified journalism cannot 
hope to take root, to establish itself in modern cities, without at 
least temporary endowment ? | 

It is idle, of course, to expect municipal or state endowment of 
journalism. The remedy, were it practicable, would prove worse 
than the disease. The endowment of a newspaper, or chain of 
newspapers, by a single multimillionaire, or group of multimillion- 
aires, would undoubtedly also prove vain or undesirable. The 
policies of such newspapers would either actually be controlled and 
dictated by the rich patrons, or else the general public would 
suspect such control and dictation. Such suspicions, even if 
unfounded, would be fatal. Newspapers supported by any of the 
existing “foundations,” for example, would become targets for all 
manner of attacks and misrepresentation. 
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But we are by no means limited to this form or mode of endow- 
ment. If it be admitted that the education of our democratic 
masses cannot be safely left to commercialized newspapers; if it be 
admitted that it is desirable to set up and maintain standards of 
journalism—intellectual and moral; if it be admitted that it would 
be a boon to a community to have a great, trustworthy, vital, 
honest, ably edited, and ably written newspaper, and that gradually 
the influence of such a newspaper would make itself felt even in 
the worst of the commercialized newspapers—if all these things 
be admitted—and the writer does not believe that there is serious 
doubt as to them—then it must be admitted that\there is no insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of a reasonable and carefully safe- 
guarded endowment pan 

Tentatively, and in order to provide a basis of discussion, to 
elicit suggestion and criticism, the writer submits the following 
outlines of a plan. 

1. Organize a national foundation for the special and sole 
purpose of establishing a chain of absolutely independent and 
sober-minded newspapers in the big cities of the country. 

2. Appeal not only to men and women of great wealth, but to 
persons of moderate fortunes, or even of small means—small, that 
is, for our day, but not too small to permit indulgence in an intel- 
lectual, moral, and artistic luxury—to become contributors or sup- 
porters of this newspaper foundation. 

3. Enlist progressive and honorable business men, professional 
men, educators, labor leaders, journalists, social workers, authors, 
artists, and others, and organize a national board of trustees repre- 
senting these several elements of the community to direct the 
foundation. 

4. Organize a smaller but representative board in each city 
where one of the proposed newspapers is to be started. 

5. Adopt and prescribe a definite and practical news policy for 
the proposed chain of newspapers. That is, decide how to handle 
news relating to vice and crime, to family scandal, to sport, to 
trivial gossip, and the like. 

6. Proclaim an absolutely non-partisan editorial policy. An- 
nounce that all controversial and contentious questions—Mexico, 
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for example, or the meaning of neutrality in connection with the 
great world-war, or the submarine and its uses, or the trade in 
arms and ammunition—will be frankly treated as such. That is, 
while the editorial columns of the journal will present the views 
of the editor or editorial board, other columns will be opened to 
writers of authority and standing for the sober presentation of 
differing views; nay, that care will be taken to secure the timely 
presentation of divergent views, so that the reader may have before 
him the best statements of the several points of view actually 
occupied with reference to any important question. 

7. Organize an editorial board in every city represented in the 
proposed chain, but at the same time let one responsible managing 
editor be selected and engaged, and let ample power be vested in 
him for all ordinary journalistic purposes. 

8. Charge a “living price” for the paper—two or three cents a 
copy, if necessary—and let circulation grow naturally in response 
to the appeal of an independent, reliable, well-written, progressive, 
and wide-awake newspaper. 

9g. Do not exclude advertising—except, of course, quack and 
immoral advertising—but do not solicit it. Let it, too, come natu- 
rally, as a recognition of the value of the journal as a business 
medium. 

10. Pay good salaries and wages, but not excessive, inflated ones. 
Let it be known that absolutely honest and careful work will be 
required of all reporters, desk men, correspondents, special writers, 
department editors, etc., and that flippancy, sensationalism, arti- 
ficiality, exaggeration, affectation, theatrical sentimentalism will 
be frowned upon and discouraged. Let it be known that the paper 
respects the public, regards it as capable of appreciating truth, 
accuracy, dignity, and sanity in journalism. There are thousands 
of young men and women who will work joyfully and enthusi- 
astically for such a newspaper. There are thousands of capable and 
progressive journalists who are ashamed of the style and method 
that are imposed upon them. Some have the courage to say so in 
print; many say so in private conversation. 

There is nothing utopian about these requirements or condi- 
tions. Newspapers of the type described might never become 
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“gold mines,” but no person of sense and experience can doubt 
for a moment that in time they would become self-supporting. 
The dissatisfaction and the disgust with many of our “great 
newspapers” are more widespread and profound than one realizes. 
As a very thoughtful and active woman of national reputation said 
to the writer lately: {‘The public is supposed to be getting what it 
wants in journalism. It is really taking what it gets\ Why, I 
have to read every day a newspaper I despise. I have to obtain 
my information, and often I unconsciously form opinions, under 
the direction and manipulation of men I know and do not respect 
either morally or intellectually. But what canI do? There is no 
choice. The other papers in my city are even worse in some 
respects than the one I take.’”’ Thousands of men and women in 
every city will heartily subscribe to these words. Thousands 
would heave a sigh of relief if they were assured of honest, independ- 
ent, and sincere treatment of the issues of a great campaign. 

Let me, however, anticipate and meet some objections to the 
plan that are certain to be raised. 

The first may be formulated as follows, “‘Why, the proposal 
involves syndicated ‘journalism.’ What is a newspaper without 
the personality behind it? When you read opinions, you wish to 
know whose opinions they are. What weight attaches to syndi- 
cated policies? How can a foundation or a board of directors shape 
and determine newspaper policies ?”’ 

The answer is simple. How many of our newspapers have per- 
sonalities behind them? How many readers know these person- 
alities? And what if the personalities are known unfavorably ? 
What if we actually know that greed, political ambition, love of 
notoriety, etc., inspire the opinions expressed by certain news- 
papers? We may be compelled to read these organs in spite of 
our knowledge. 

Besides, if we want opinions, a truly independent and honest 
newspaper will knew how to satisfy this want. It will interview 
known experts and authorities, or invite them to contribute care- 
ful articles. The sensible person is not deceived by the tacit 
claims of the editorial writer. Anonymity covers much ignorance 
and ludicrous pretension. If certain facts require interpretation, 
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one wants to know the qualifications of the ready interpreters. 

\ The editorial “‘we;’ guarantees nothing. It is often a false and 
impudent pretense. \ It often pretends to speak for a community, or 
class, or group, even when it deliberately misrepresents that com- 
munity, class, or group. And it certainly speaks before it has made 
an effort to sound public opinion. It cannot wait—that would not 
be “‘enterprise,”’ and a rival editor would be sure to rush in ahead 
of the man who hesitates, investigates, or waits. 

The proposed newspaper foundation would represent all honest 
opinions and views. Its object would be to bring data, facts, 
information, knowledge, to the readers, and of course opinions are 
facts. The existence of differences of opinion among those who 
are really entitled to form and hold an opinion on a given ques- 
tion is itself a fact of importance. He who wants advocacy, special 
pleading, partisan treatment of a subject, and who would rather not 
hear the other side, is generally accommodated. It is the reader 
who wants “the full record” that is disappointed and neglected. 

Here is one “burning”’ illustration of this statement. The 
controversy over the new submarine boats and their ‘‘rights”’ in 
warfare—the controversy over the defensive armament of mer- 
chantmen and the rights of civilians and neutrals on such ships— 
seriously troubled many Americans. They wanted to know what 
international law had to say on the issue. They wanted to know 
whether our national administration was fully justified in taking 
the position it finally took on that question. Did any newspaper 
deem it necessary to ask the leading professors of, and authors on, 
international law to prepare statements thereon? The issue 
involved momentous and tremendous consequences, yet the most 
enterprising of the newspapers contented themselves with the 
expression of personal and valueless notions, or with little scraps 
and fragments of expert opinion. One gathered the impression 
somehow that the supposed authorities were not agreed. The 
anxious reader was perplexed, not enlightened, by the little that 
was put before him. Yet to have put before him the mature views 
of the eight or ten men in the country whose authority could not 
be challenged would have been a relatively simple matter. 
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Another objection to the plan may be anticipated. It is this: 
that people will look with contempt on a newspaper that depends 
on “charity” or endowment for its very existence. To this there 
are two answers. Do people look with contempt on science, art, 
education, that depends on private and enlightened beneficence ? 
Is dependence on a few big advertisers, with all the direct or indi- 
rect “control” of news and policies such dependence notoriously 
implies in many cases, preferable to dependence on voluntary, 
unselfish endowment? In the second place, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Contempt would not long survive 
the testing of a respectable and fit newspaper by its ‘‘consumers.”’ 
Good writing, good reporting, good book reviews, good art criti- 
cism, good special correspondence, timely and able articles on 
current subjects, honesty and independence, fairness to all parties 
and schools that are entitled to consideration—such qualities as 
these would not be long in commanding attention and admiration, 
in bringing enthusiastic praise and support. 

' We have plenty of syndicated trash, syndicated falsehood, 
syndicated malice, syndicated vulgarity and sensationalism. Why 
should not decency and integrity, sobriety and common-sense 
use the resources of co-operation and beneficence? What is more 
important to democracy than freedom and honesty of discussion ? 
What is more dangerous and pernicious than the pollution of the 
sources of popular education ? \ 

This or that multimillionaire may be satisfied with existing 
conditions in journalism. But there are thousands of wealthy 
men and women who are emphatically not satisfied and who would 
cheerfully contribute to an endowment fund of the kind suggested. 
A newspaper conference was held a few years ago to discuss the 
evils and vices of contemporary commercial journalism. Cannot a 
conference be called to consider the feasibility of a newspaper 
foundation? Is not the matter worthy of the attention of the 
sociologists ? 
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IMPLICATIONS OF A STANDARD OF LIVING 


MAURICE B. HEXTER 
Superintendent of Federated Jewish Charities, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Any group, any community, or any era is foresighted that 
inquires into its standard of living, or, as the English writers and 
some economists style it, a standard of comfort, which is probably 
more expressive in its connotation. The implications involved 
are far-flung and far-reaching. Its sociological significances can- 
not be overestimated. 


Since anthropological and ethnological works trace the development of 
man in his early mastery over the materials and forces of nature, attention 
here need simply be directed to the sociological significance of such develop- 
ment. In these days in place of a continuous struggle for mere subsistence, we 
desire abundant food of good quality, and many comforts and luxuries besides. 
We desire leisure for mental, moral, and aesthetic enjoyment, and prefer to 
spend as little economic energy as need be in order to attain these things. In 
other words, we demand a relatively greater return for a smaller economic 
effort. This becomes increasingly possible as we discover how to utilize 
what nature so generously supplies to us: as we learn to use more effectively, 
wood, stone, and metal, and to increase our store of these through the preserva- 
tion and enlargement of our forests, the manufacture of artificial stone, by .he 
making of steel, the extraction of aluminum from clay, or nitrogen from the 
air. As also we pass beyond the sail and the water mill to the enormous 
energies stored in stream and electricity, we reach a condition when Mal- 
thusianism becomes old-fashioned. For through these achievements food 
supplies are multiplied enormously, and the energy needed to attain them 
passes as a burden from human muscle to nature itself. The brain of man 
invents and guides the machine, and natural power does the rest. The man 
behind the machine symbolizes a great factor in dynamic civilization, as well as 
the man behind the gun. The real hopefulness of the situation at present is, 
that as long as the intellect of man can continue to make improvements in 
machinery, and utilize more efficiently natural resources, mankind will become 
more and more free from the fear of starvation; the standards of life will rise; 
slavery, serfdom, and unskilled labor will disappear, and with shorter hours of 
labor, which will involve intelligence rather than muscle, even the working 
classes will have leisure to devote themselves to cultural attainment, as is not 
possible under a system involving strenuous toiland unremitting poverty 
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If statistics were available, it would be possible to prove the march of civilization 
by noting historically the decrease in per cent of those who live from hand to 


mouth.! 
We see then the development of a progress which carries with 
it a concomitantly growing fund of wealth which makes possible 


a standard of living— 

the greatest national asset of any civilized, enlightened, prosperous, and pro- 
gressive people Undigged minerals and soils and water power and 
harbors, accumulated capital in manufacturing plants and road beds and rolling 
stock, native shrewdness in bargaining, native energy in labor, acquired 
knowledge of the arts of industry, are all of less significance, less fundamental 
importance, than that complex, subtle, intangible reality—the standard of life 
of the working people. 

Trade unions exist mainly to protect the standard of life. When laborers 
in some great conflict seek to show that their cause is just because the low 
wages against which they protest are not sufficient to maintain their standard 
of life, they make, if they are sincere, the one irresistible appeal to which every 
patriot must pay heed, the appeal by which, if their evidence is sufficient, they 
will be justified in the long range view of human welfare. If war or industrial 
depression or irregular employment or famine or pestilent epidemic or demoral- 
izing poor relief or the luxurious indulgence of vice breaks down the standard 
of life, this is for civilization its one real disaster, retrievable, it may be, by 
long and painful effort, but very probably not in the same nation or com- 
munity. Such a disaster is not easily retrieved. Earthquake or flood or fire 
or defeat in arms may be but a slight disaster in the larger nerspective of his- 
tory, but any force which reaches the inner standards of the people, their ideas 
as to what manner of life they should lead, has a cumulative and incalculable 
effect on all their future welfare.? 


Not alone in the field of sociology are the effects of a standard 
of living so far-reaching, but in the field of economics as well. 
Ely has this to say upon this point: 

The standard of life is, by very definition, a fundamental factor in deter- 
mining, in the long run, the supply of labor . . . . because experience has 
shown that the standard of life affords an element of strength to laborers in 
their bargains with employers. Any encroachments on it are met with a 
strong and determined resistance. Moreover, a high standard of living is, as 
we have seen, one of the things that make for productive efficiency on the part 
of the laborer, and hence tends to increase his earning capacity. 

* Dealey, Sociology, pp. 105-9. 

2E. T. Devine, The Normal Life, pp. 157, 158. 

3 Richard T. Ely, Outlines of Economics, p. 278. 
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We have only lately come to realize the importance of the 
standard of living, for it is only a few years since Cardinal Manning 
of England “startled the English-speaking world by his enuncia‘ 
tion of the right of man to a subsistence as prior to the rights of 
property as a doctrine of the church.’* Gradually, however, such 
ideals have permeated the entire body politic and this spirit is 
summed up admirably by J. A. Ryan when he says: 

The great majority of fair-minded persons believe, indeed, that labor does 
not get its full share of the wealth that it creates, but they are not agreed as to 
the precise measure of that ideal share. Upon one principle of partial justice 
unprejudiced men are, however, in substantial agreement. They hold that 
wages should be sufficiently high to enable the laborer to live in a manner 
consistent with the dignity of a human being.? 


Even the casual observer will notice that by far the greater 
part of the discussions concerning the standard of living has 
revolved around the laborer’s condition, the tacit assumption being 
that his standard was below the minimum. It is interesting briefly 
to review the various attempts that have been made to find out 
how the laborer spends his earnings and to note the occasions that 


stimulated or gave rise to the various inquiries and the uses that 
have been made of the various conclusions. 


Financial exigencies of governments gave rise to the earliest attempts that 
we have noted. The purpose was to find whether an increase in taxes could 
be borne by the working population. Another occasion for these inquiries 
is the economic distress of the people as seen in the high prices for food, lack of 
employment, increasing demands for poor relief, unrest, and discontent—‘‘ les 
plaies sociales” as Visschers put it. The distress is sometimes acute, as in 
Eden’s day, or at the time of the two Belgian investigations. It may be 
Chronic like that of York and London that gave rise to the studies of Rountree 
and Booth. Scientific interest as well as humanitarian zeal attracted Engel 
and LePlay to the investigation of the subject, and the necessity of justifying 
their raison d’étre has apparently led some of our State Labour Bureaus to 
enter the field. 

The uses which have been made of the results of the inquiries into the cost 
of living are manifold. LePlay sought to utilize his family monographs in his 
argument for the maintenance of monogamic marriage and paternal authority. 
Engel connected his studies with generalizations regarding the economic 


* Introduction to J. A. Ryan’s A Living Wage, by Richard T. Ely. 
*A Living Wage, p. vii. 
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welfare of the nation. Eden argued from his reports the need of chang 
in the poor laws and other remedial legislation. Davies deduced from his 
data the need of establishing by law a minimum wage. Dietary experts use 
the figures of expenditure for food to show the need of education in domestic 
science, and protectionists compare standards of living in the United States 
and in Europe to justify the protective tariff. Arbitrators appeal to the 
figures of the family budget in deciding on the reasonableness of a given wage 
scale, and charitable organizations want to know how much a dependent 
family needs in order to live according to a normal standard. 

We have run over, thus hastily and summarily, the far-reaching 
significances of a standard of life of the citizens of any polity. It 
will be interesting, therefore, to compare the definitions of a stand- 
ard of life or comfort as given and discussed by the several writers in 
various divisions of scientific work. Chapin, in his study of the 
standard of living of workingmen in New York along the lines of 
an inquiry based upon actual budgets, defines it as a “‘measure- 
ment of life expressed in a daily routine which is determined by 
income and the conditions under which it is earned, economic and 
social environment, and capacity for distributing the income.’” 
Devine, in his Normal Life, defines it as “that spiritual atmosphere, 
that indefinable force, compounded of income and what we buy 
with it, ideals and tastes and the environment provided by our 
fellows, which is something more than the sum of its parts, some- 
thing different from any of them, a power to which unconsciously 
we defer in every choice we make, and which we frequently invoke 
to sustain arguments or justify general policies.’ Both of these 
last two definitions are from sociologists who are interested more 
particularly, if not solely with income, and expenditure as expressed 
in dollars and cents. They are interested in having the income 
provide for a standard of living sufficient to enable the family to 
be reared to a healthy manhood. They are interested in having 
this standard high enough to prevent deteriorating influences due to 
insufficiency from interacting and destroying the individual. 

The economist, however, defines the standard somewhat 
differently. Ely tells us that “the number and character of the 


* Chapin, Standard of Living among Workingmen in New York City, p. 20. 


? Chapin, of. cit., pp. 255, 256. 
3E. T. Devine, op. cit., p. 157. 
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wants which a man considers more important than marriage and 
family constitute his standard of life.”* He is here concerned with 
the relation of a standard of life to the supply of labor and discusses 
the validity of the subsistence theory of wages, asserting that “the 
amount paid in wages is obviously considerably more than is 
‘necessary to enable the laborers to subsist and to perpetuate their 
race, without either increase or diminution.’’” 

The students of social psychology define the term somewhat 
differently again. Sumner uses it as “the measure of decency and 
suitability in material comfort (diet, dress, dwelling, etc.) which is 
traditional and habitual to a subgroup.’ Gabriel Tarde has 
studied the effects of imitation of dress and other characteristics 
of life on the standard of living. 

In short, each one of our specialists has seen the connotation of 
the term in his own light—in its effects in the field of his specialty. 
From all, however, we can easily gather the exact meaning of a 
standard of living. To some it is a minimum standard; to others 
a habitual standard of comfort. 

So far, we have discussed the far-reaching effects and some of 
the various definitions of a standard of living. We turn next, 
therefore, to a discussion of the determinants of a real standard— 
the yardstick by which we measure the level of the standard. 
What are the indispensable concomitants of a standard of living ? 
We will study the individual chronologically—from his birth 
through old age. 

A standard of living presumes first for the infant a healthy 
parentage which is conditioned by adequate prenatal care for and 
influences upon the mother. It has been aptly said that if you 
want to handle a child you begin with his grandfather; and the 
answer to this is that you must commence with the grandfather 
when he himself is a child. Proper parentage carries with it as a 
corollary the elimination of the unfit—the imbeciles and congeni- 
tally deformed individuals. A firm expression of our present-day 
standard of living is the recent example of the Chicago physician 


t Ely, op. cit., p. 378. 


2 Ibid., p. 377- 
3 William G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 171. 
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who permitted a deformed individual to die rather than allow it 
to have a malformed and unhappy existence. The infant must have 
a normal infancy in which it is nursed by its own mother and not 
cared for in a day nursery which is an anachronism in the twentieth 
century. 
Its childhood should be dedicated to education in play and 
work. It should not be given over to work near coal chutes, near 
spinning jennies, or to uprooting beets in Colorado, to shining 
shoes for Greek padrones, to selling us our newspapers late at night 
or delivering them to us for our breakfast tables, or to work in 
canning factories in New York state, or to picking cranberries in the 
bogs. 
The period of youth should be given over to good character- 
building. Character-building should not be done upon a basis of 
fear. Right living must become a religion, an emotion. An 
emotional opposition to evils must be instilled. 
When the child reaches working age, which should not be under 
eighteen, he should already have been given the opportunity to 
test his aptitudes and attitudes toward various lines of human 
endeavors. He should have been given an opportunity to come 
in contact with various industries so that he may not choose a life’s 
vocation blindly. He should know the possibilities of every trade 
and profession so that he does not choose a blind-alley occupation 
which will sap up the best years of his life ere he learns of the future 
in store for him. The industries should be so organized that 
unemployment shall disappear—that periods of rush and overwork WAG €s 
which bring the toxin of fatigue and multiply industrial accidentsC 7” 
should balance and fill out periods of slack which bring crime 4 bey ‘osiad 
and vice through uncontrolled leisure. Wages should be adequate pie 
enough to permit marriage at an earlier date than at present So. 
possible. 
After the individual has made a home for himself the question 
of the wise use of the income is paramount. This task descends 
to the woman. It is her primary task so long as the family is 
monogamic. The income of the family should not be earned by 
women and children; neither should the income be augmented 
by taking into the family lodgers or boarders who usually cause 
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domestic trouble. The wife should have been trained during her 
youth in the use of dietetics—how to buy the best food from a 
nutrition standpoint for the least expenditure. The wages of 
the husband should be adequate enough, also, to provide for days 
of sickness; days of unemployment due to industrial diseases and 
accidents should be paid for by industry and not by the individual— 
remembering as well, that these same diseases and accidents are 
largely preventable. 

The period of maturity of the individual should provide him 
with leisure for further study and recreation; it should provide the 
wife with opportunity for social service for which her previous 
training has aptly fitted her. The family is no longer patriarchal, 
as has aptly been shown by Crapsey in his Rise of the Working Class, 
and a substitute must be evolved. What that substitute shall be 
is hard to predict. There is no doubt, however, that a change in 
the form of our family is slowly developing and that we are witness- 
ing a formative process. 

The period of old age should be free from worry and care. The 
individual should be free from dependence upon others and upon 
charitable impulses—he should be self-sufficient, if necessary by 
some form of social insurance. There is no more pathetic sight, and 
at the same time no greater indictment of the times, than the 
application by old, decrepit individuals who have given their best 
efforts and muscles to society, to hard-hearted relatives and fre- 
quently children, or to charitable organizations. That society is 
fortunate which has a large number of aged and pays deference to 
their comforts but not, however, to their psychology and philosophy. 
If we can transfer China’s deference to the welfare of her aged 
without taking with it her solicitousness for their judgments and 
add it to our mode of life, our standard will have been materially 
elevated. We no longer subscribe to Nietzsche’s doctrines in this 
direction. 

These, then, are some of the determinants of a standard of life 
toward which those who are endeavoring to make a better world for 
those who shall follow are striving. It is a messianic ideal. We 
next turn to a study of some of the principle sociological aspects 
of a standard of living. 
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That there is intimate connection between the standard of 
living of a people and its marriage rate and resulting birth-rate 
there is no doubt. Malthus used this principle in accounting for 
the increased cost of living. We hear much of this correlation in 
arguments for the restriction of immigration. 

Restraint from marriage for prudential reasons (Malthus in his Essay on 
Population) means the fear of losing, as a consequence of entering upon the 
responsibilities of the married state, the command of adequate means of sub- 
sistence. The means which will be regarded as adequate will vary according 
to the conception formed by the individual or the class to which he or she 
belongs, of the elements which make up subsistence; and it is this conception 
which is implied in the term “standard of comfort,” or “standard of living.’’: 


This clearly states the tendency of individuals to maintain with 
a sometimes laudable tenacity their standard of living by a pru- 
dential restraint from marriage. This reasoning of Malthus was 
also used by the socialists Rodbertus and LaSalle, who have spoken 
of an “iron and cruel law of wages” which forces down wages by 
increasing the population. In connection with this statement 
we have the unique social device by which China encourages 
marriages by making infanticide easy. Marriage is there impelled, 
not by the profitableness of children, a device which is used in 
certain localities, but by the liberty and ease of destroying them. 
“In all great towns,” says Mayo-Smith, “several [children] are 
every night exposed in the street, or drowned like puppies in the 
water. The performance of this horrid office is even said to be 
the avowed business by which some people earn their subsistence.’” 
It is extremely questionable whether the ethical effect of lowering 
the value of life which this device implies does not do more harm 
than restraint from marriage with its concomitants of vice and 
disease. 

There is an obvious close connection between low marriage 
rate and low birth-rate. Various and many causes have been 
assigned to this somewhat alarming phenomenon of modern life 
both in America and elsewhere—notably in France. Ellwood in 
his Sociology and Social Problems assigns six causes. We are 


* Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Economy, p. 337- 
?R. Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics, p. 76. 
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here concerned, more particularly, if not solely, with the standard 
of living and the low birth-rate. We leave out, therefore, the 
physiologic causes of sterility of women and diseased condition of 
men. 


Economic conditions are without doubt mainly at the bottom of the 
decreasing birth-rate in the native white population. Certain unfavorable 
economic conditions have developed in this country of recent years for this 
particular element; especially have higher standards of living increased among 
the native white population in the United States more rapidly than their 
income. ‘This has led to later marriages and smaller families. Again, more 
intense competition along all lines has forced certain elements of the native 
stock into occupations where wages are low in comparison with the standard 
of living The native born . . . . have retired for the most part to the 
more socially honorable occupations, such as clerkships in business, the pro- 
fessions, and the like. In many of these occupations, however, as we have 
already said, the wages are low as compared with the standards of living main- 
tained by that particular occupational class; hence, as we have already said, 
later marriages and fewer births. ... . No legislator can devise means of 
encouraging a class to have large families when by so doing that class would 
necessarily have to sacrifice some of its standards of living." 


The somewhat valid criticism of the feminist movement as being 
responsible for a part of this descreasing birth-rate is based upon the 
fact that the educated woman is loath to give up her standard of 
living—both material comfort and an individual life’s work and 
Weltanschauung—to bring children into the world. There is 
little doubt, however, that this attitude is due to the still partially 
misunderstood woman’s movement and is but transitory. There is 
no doubt, and there are not wanting signs to substantiate the fact, 
that so soon as man has fully taken woman at a par, marriages 
will be contracted to meet the new standards and our birth-rate 
will be correspondingly increased. 

A standard of living operates upon an individual as such and 
secondly upon an individual as a member of social group or social 
unit—the family. Treatises have been written tending to prove 
that the family as we have known it for years is breaking up. Just 
as the patriarchal type of family life as known to the Hebrews 
and at one time to the Romans gave way to a decentralized family 
life, so our present-day family is breaking up. Just what the 

* Charles A. Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems, pp. 146 f. 
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family will evolve into we cannot predict; however, we do see 
certain tendencies in this formative process. 


The higher standards of living and comfort which have come with the 
growth of our industrial civilization, especially of our cities, must also be set 
down as a cause of increasing instability of the family. Higher standards of 
living are, of course, desirable if they can be realized, that is, if they are reason- 
able. But many elements of our population have standards of living and 
comfort which they find are practically impossible to realize with the income 
which they have. Many classes, in other words, are unable to meet the social 
demands which they suppose they must meet in order to maintain a home. To 
found and maintain a home, therefore, with these rising standards of living, and 
also within the last decade or two with the rising cost of living, requires such a 
large income that an increasingly smaller proportion of the population are able 
to do this satisfactorily. From this cause, undoubtedly, a great deal of 
domestic misery and unhappiness results, which finally shows itself in desertion 
or the divorce court. 

It is evident that higher standards of taste and higher standards of mor- 
ality may also operate under certain circumstances to render the family life 
unstable in a similar way.' 


The standard of living which, as we saw above, operates to post- 
pone the age of marriage acts in another manner to tend to break 


up the family. 


It may do so in this manner. After thirty, psychologists teil us, one’s 
habits are relatively fixed and hard to change. People who marry after thirty, 
therefore, usually find greater difficulty in adjusting themselves to each other 
than people who marry somwhat younger; and every marriage necessarily 
involves an adjustment of individuals to each other. This being so, we 
can readily understand that late marriages are more apt to result in faulty 
adjustments in the family relation than marriages that take place in early 
maturity. 


So much for the social effects of a standard of living. What of 
the economic effects? First of all we look at the significance of a 
high standard of living. It has been said that you can take corn 
away from an Englishman but not from an Irishman. The signi- 
ficance is that a high standard allows for some contraction of which 
a low standard does not permit. A high standard of living, more- 
over, may under certain conditions act as a stimulus to further 
efforts upon the part of workingmen. Ricardo has somewhere 


* Ellwood, op. cit., p. 126. 2 Ibid., pp. 148 f. 
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put it that “the friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all 
countries the laboring classes should have a taste for comforts and 
enjoyments, and that they should be stimulated by all legal means 
in their exertions to procure them.” The social effect of a high 
standard of living is stated by Smith as follows: 

A plentiful subsistence increases the bodily strength of the laborer, and the 
comfortable hope of bettering his condition, and of ending his days perhaps in 
ease and plenty, animates him to exert that strength to the utmost. Where 
wages are high, accordingly, we shall always find the workman more active, 
diligent, and expeditious, than where they are low 


Compare the sodden and slovenly population of India and 
China with the progressive workmen of a New England town. 
Compare the efficiency of the Ford automobile shops with a $5.00 
minimum daily wage and any other similar factory. With this 
as a basic fact we can readily deduce the importance of a rising 
standard of living. Smith again says: 

Servants, laborers, and workmen of different kinds make up the far greater 
part of every great political society. But what improves the circumstances of 
the greater part can never be regarded as an inconvenience to the whole. No 
society can surely be flourishing and happy, of which the far greater part of the 
members are poor and miserable. It is but equity besides, that they who feed, 
clothe, and lodge the whole body of the people should have such a share of the 
produce of their own labor as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, 
and lodged.? 


The foregoing facts being so, we can deduce the state and 
stage of a society by its standard of living. It is merely reversing 
the process. Adam Smith has the following to say upon the 
principle: 

The liberal reward of labor, therefore, as it is the necessary effect, so it is the 
natural symptom of increasing natural wealth. The scanty maintenance of the 


laboring poor, on the other hand, is the natural symptom that things are at a 
stand, and their starving condition that they are going fast backwards.3 


Not only can we infer the level of a country by its standard of 
living, but we can deduce the character of a family by its standard 
of living as expressed in its budget. Engel’s law so-called gives 


t Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Part I, chap. viii, p. 86. 
2 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 3 Tbid., p. 77. 
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this in precise form. Engel has pointed out that we can use the 
single figure, namely percentage of income devoted to food, as an 
index of material prosperity. ‘The larger this figure, the poorer 
the population or the family; the smaller this figure, the greater 
the command which such a family or community has over the 
comforts and luxuries of life.’’* 

We have discussed thus far the effect of a standard of living 
as related to economics and sociology. What have the social 
psychologists to offer on this score? Gabriel Tarde in his inimit- 
able Laws of Imitation has studied the social effects of imitating 
standards of living. 

The first French Court dates from Charles VIII; but we must not think 
that the imitative contagion of court manners and luxury took several centuries 
to reach down to the common people of France. From the time of Louis XII 
its influence was felt everywhere. The disasters of the religious wars arrested 
its development in the sixteenth century, but, in the following century, it 
started up again very rapidly. Then the miseries brought on by the last war 
of the Grand Monarch occasioned another setback. During the eighteenth 
century there was a fresh start; under the Revolution, another reaction. In 
the time of the First Empire the advance began again on a great scale; but 
from that time on it took a democratic form about which we need not trouble 
ourselves for the moment. Under Francis I and Henry II the spread of the 
luxury begun under Louis XII continued. At this period a sumptuary law 
forbade “‘all peasants, laborers, and valets, unless attached to princes, to wear 
silken doublets or hose overladen or puffed out with silk.”” From 1543 to the 
time of the League there were eight important ordinances against luxury. 
“Some of them,” says Baudrillart, ‘apply to every French subject; they 
interdict the use of cloth of gold, of silver, or of silk.”” Such was the general 
elegance that prevailed on the eve of the religious wars. To justify laws in 
restraint of trade “one of the reasons most frequently cited was the fact that 
France was ruining itself in the purchase of objects of luxury.’’ Besides, the 
same fact is revealed in the prosperity of the industries of luxury which pre- 
suppose an extensive patronage.? 


To Tarde also wars are occasioned by clashes of standards of 
living. 


Today, the nations which are entering upon civilization are the markets 
for the o!d nations of Europe, because they have caught the contagion of new 


* Mayo-Smith op. cit. p. 53. 


2 Gabriel Tarde Lois de l’imitation, Parson’s translation, pp. 218-19. 
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wants without being as yet stung to emulation by the sight of new industry. 
England’s world-wide commercial conquests, so fruitful of immense conse- 
quences, result from this." 


This is indeed a prophetic utterance of the present conflict when 
one hears much about Germany’s desire for a “place in the sun.” 
The imitation of standards of living also gives industries the oppor- 
tunity to develop. 

The ardent homilies of innumerable Savonarolas, the preachings of Luther 
and his followers, the passionate theories of our Encyclopedists, were all 
necessary factors in causing almost all classes and nations to consciously and 
openly dress and live in approximately the same way. It is this condition 
which permits industry to unfold.? 


This imitation of standards of living still goes on unabated and 
apace. Today it is being stimulated by appealing advertisements 
and street hawkers and well-displayed windows. Indeed, a class 
of men has developed with this as a prime function. 

We saw above how class imitation of standard of living has 
tended to develop a decadent nation and resulted in sumptuary 
laws. It is not alone on the side of imitation of a standard of living 
which tends to develop extravagance and a resulting period of vice, 
but social demands of one’s group can have the same effect. Sum- 
ner in his study of the folkways has this to say: 


It is often wise and necessary to disregard the social standard of comfort 
because it imposes foolish expenses and contemptible ostentation, but it is very 
difficult to disregard the social standard of comfort. The standard is upheld 
by fear of social disapproval, if one derogates from class “respectability.” 
The disapproval or contempt of one’s nearest associates is the sanction. The 
standards and code of respectability are in the class mores. They get inside 
of the mind and heart of the members of the class, and betray each to the 
class demands. 

If, however, the standard of living which one has inherited from his class 
is adopted as an individual standard, and is made the object of effort and self- 
denial, the individual and social results are of high value. One man said, 
“Live like a hog and you will behave like one’’; to which another replied, 
“Behave like a hog and you will live like one.” Both were right in about 
equal measure. The social standard of a class acts like honor. It sustains 
self-respect and duty to self and family. The pain which is produced by deroga- 


* Tarde, op. cit., p. 330. 
2 Ibid., p. 338. 
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tion produces effort and self-denial. The social standard may well call out 
and concentrate all there is in a man to work for his social welfare. Evidently 
the standard of living can never do more than that. It can never add any- 
thing to the forces in a man’s own character and attainments." 


What strength develops from derogation from one’s customary 
standard may be seen from the awe with which Basarov, the hero 
in Turgeniev’s Fathers and Children, is held by some and the oppro- 
brium which he drew forth from others. 

We have traced the various implications of a standard of living. 
It has become patent that the standard of living has been slowly 
raised throughout the ages and that consequently the whole basis of 
civilization has undergone, pari passu, a metamorphosis. Says 
Patten, in his New Basis of Civilization: 

Those who would predict tomorrow’s economic states from a study of the 
economic states of Rome or Venice overlook the difference between a society 
struggling to meet a deficit and one so well situated that thought can be centered 
on the equitable distribution of a surplus. In the one case the civilization 
must develop its traditions to keep the deficit as small as possible and eventu- 
ally overcome it, and in the other to utilize the surplus for common good, not 
to undermine energy and productive ability or to create parasitic classes, but 
to distribute the surplus in ways that will promote general welfare and secure 
better preparation for the future. The one type of society may be called a 
pain or deficit economy, the other a pleasure or surplus economy.’ 


* Sumner, op. cit., pp. 171-72. 
2 Simon Patten, A New Basis of Civilization, p. 9. 
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DURABLE MONOGAMOUS WEDLOCK 


J. E. CUTLER 
Western Reserve University 


I. ANACHRONISMS IN THE AMERICAN HOME 


A pessimistic view of monogamous wedlock is now current, and 
it receives confirmation frora what appears to be an obvious inter- 
pretation of pertinent facts. It is true that the divorce rate in this 
country is presumably very nearly, if not quite, the highest shown 
by any people. It is also true that the average number of persons 
per family has been steadily declining decade by decade during 
the last fifty years, even though exceptionally large families have 
been added to the population in recent years through the fecundity 
of the foreign-born women. This large number of divorces and 
the rapid increase in the divorce rate, together with the noteworthy 
tendency in the native element in the population to commit “race 
suicide,”’ seem, obviously enough, to warrant not a little misgiving 
as to the durability and permanence of monogamous wedlock. 

But do these facts, and others of a similar nature that are now 
available, tell the whole story? It may be that we shall find on 
examination that it is a case of erroneous inferences drawn from 
detailed facts seen out of perspective. It may be that we are con- 
centrating our attention upon symptoms and overlooking the seat 
of the difficulty. Perhaps our interest in individuals and their 
tribulations blinds us to great social and industrial changes now in 
progress of which these individuals are unwilling and, for the most 
part, unwitting victims. Surely it is a time when, if ever, serious 
consideration should be given to the history of human marriage 
and to the factors which determine the nature of the family as a 
social institution. 

It is our purpose in the first section of this article to examine the 
general assumption, inherent in all of the pessimistic interpretations, 
that the permanence of monogamy rests upon the perpetuation of 
a particular type of home and of family life; and in the second 
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section, dealing with the new status of women, we shall consider 
what basis there is for the stability of the modern family as a societal 
unit. 

In the discussion of the vicissitudes of the modern family, 
speakers and publicists commonly separate themselves into two 
groups. One group is concerned with the home as the dwelling- 
place of the family and urges “the housing question” as the vital 
issue in cormmunity welfare. The center of concern for this group 
is the complete disappearance of the single-family residence in the 
older sections of our great cities. The other group is concerned 
with the interrelations and the mutual responsibilities of the mem- 
bers of the family unit. The center of interest for this group is the 
rising divorce rate and the tendency toward “race suicide.’’ It is 
perhaps unfortunate that these two groups are so sharply differ- 
entiated, assuming themselves to have nothing in common, when 
both evidently have what is essentially a common interest—namely, 
the perpetuation of the advantages which are believed to inhere 
in monogamous wedlock. 

For our present purposes, however, it is convenient to follow this 
line of demarkation and to distinguish two component parts of the 
home: the family and the dwelling. Both are undergoing marked 
change and modification at the present time and both are involved 
in the question of the durability of our standard form of the marriage 
institution. 

Our traditional idea of what constitutes a home is rarely a 
topic of conversation nowadays and we are quite unconscious of the 
fact that it produces a bias in our minds. To most American citi- 
zens home, no doubt, still means, traditionally at least, a house 
occupied more or less permanently by a single family (husband, 
wife, and children), with an adjoining plot of ground at the disposal 
of the residents. It depends upon the economic and social status 
of the individual whether this single-family dwelling be conceived of 
as a mansion, or as a cottage or bungalow, and whether the area of 
land surrounding the dwelling be large or small. But there is 
agreement that this single-family dwelling constituting a home is, 
or ought to be, owned by the family occupying it and that the 
adjacent land may furnish supplies for the family. 
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Such a household serves as an economic and social center. 
Economically it is largely self-supporting and _ self-sufficient. 
Food supplies and raw products are obtained from the land, and the 
members of the family carry on the necessary processes of manufac- 
ture and exchange, both sexes sharing in the work. This household 
is also a social unit. It serves as a meeting-place for neighborhood 
gatherings; it is the place where the young people meet socially 
and where courtship may happily proceed under parental super- 
vision. { 

This we may properly call the Colonial type. It is splendidly 
typified in the home of George Washington on the banks of the 
Potomac. A visitor to Mount Vernon gets an impression of unity, 
completeness, economic self-sufficiency and social efficiency—an 
impression that it was a place which served admirably as a center 
of peaceful and restful domesticity. Usually it is not without 
a sigh of regret that the visitor returns to one of our modern cities. 
Cherished by our traditions, glowingly pictured in our finest litera- 
ture, enshrined in our hearts, is this Colonial type of the American 
home. Popularly, at least, it is the standard, the ideal form of the 
American home. 

; But we find that an increasing proportion of the population is 
coming to live under urban conditions; and in the cities the single- 
family dwelling is becoming surprisingly rare. For perfectly 

iobvious and valid reasons it is being replaced by terraces, double 

|houses, flats, apartment houses, tenements, and lodgings. Many 
families—there is reason to believe that it will soon be a majority 
jof all the families—are now living in these multiple dwellings, 

‘ owning no residence and possessing no land. They have a right 
to use a balcony, a porch, or part of a veranda, some stairs and a hall, 
a section of the basement or the attic—and the public streets. 
There is no place for the children to play, without disturbing the 
neighbors or obstructing the traffic on the streets. 

There is little chance for peaceful domesticity in these multiple 
dwellings. The streets are noisy. Some of the neighbors keep 
unseasonable hours and have vociferous pets. Others are amateur 
musicians. There are also pianolas, piano-players, and victrolas. 
Vacations are necessary in order to avoid nervous breakdowns, 
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and these vacations must be spent away from home. Sundays 
and holidays must be spent in an automobile or on a trolley car. 
Isolated security, rest, and recuperation are not to be found at home. 
All must go away when they are in search of pleasure and recreation. 

The domestic arts are now largely factory processes. There is 
almost no sex division of labor in the household, for there are left 
to it none but the “‘sweated trades.” To contribute to the support 
of the family it is necessary for both sexes to work away from home 
and become wage-earners. No longer is the household a self- 
sufficient unit, either socially or economically. 

And these multiple dwellings in our cities are not satisfactorily 
adapted to the domestic needs of families. It is argued that people 
sleep in the dark, and that therefore a bedroom needs no window. 
Children are a nuisance in a multiple dwelling; therefore make 
no provision by means of which they may be less of a nuisance. 
Non-resident owners and absentee landlords are not primarily 
interested in building and maintaining ideal American homes. 
When people build houses for other people to live in and maintain 
them as an investment for immediate dividends, these dwellings 
are not likely, in the ordinary course of human events, to be the 
best possible places for families to live in. 

It is evident that the modern family is suffering from unsatis- 
factory living conditions, but it is also plain that the Colonial 
type of home isan anachronism today. We must concern ourselves 
with a new type, or types, and we must consider a larger unit. 
We must put into the meaning of home something of its old Teutonic 
sense when in the form Heim it meant a village, or a community. 

To get a satisfactory modern home in our cities it is necessary 
to establish standard building and maintenance regulations. The 
housing question and broad-gauge city planning are matters to 
be taken seriously. Comprehensive building codes, particularly 
housing codes, are to be drafted and enacted, and their enforcement 
insisted upon. And when we undertake not only the correction 
but the prevention of bad housing conditions, we shall find that we 
have to begin with the growing villages and the enlarging sub- 
urbs, and draw largely upon the police power of the state. If 
state factory inspection is necessary to protect the interests of people 
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at work, we have no reason to be surprised if it be true that state 
housing inspection is necessary to protect the interests of people 
in their homes. 

In a number of ways the conception of a larger domestic unit 
is already finding expression and taking tangible form. There was 
a time when the provision of a water supply was an individual 
household matter. For an ever-increasing number of households 
it is no longer an individual or private matter at all. If the homes 
are to have an adequate, pure, and safe supply of water, it must 
come through intelligent and far-sighted community action. 

Where isolated dwellings prevail, each household may con- 
fidently be expected to dispose of its waste matter in a satisfactory 
manner. Under modern conditions this is impossible and some 
kind of a sanitary system and organization must be devised which 
will perform this service for every household and all of them together. 

Our food supply comes from widely scattered sources, produced 
under varying conditions and handled by numerous transportation 
agencies. We buy our provisions, meats, fruits, and prepared 
foods of the retail dealer. We buy and eat, on faith; we cannot 
know. Here is a modern city that gets its milk supply from half a 
dozen different states and thousands of farms. The individual 
household cannot possibly know about the purity and the quality 
of the milk that it uses. » We must develop some community agency 
for taking care of this matter, some system of inspection that will be 
adequate and dependable. 

The proper care of the sick members of the family is impossible 
in these modern dwellings. We are obliged, therefore, to take an 
interest in hospitals and their management. We discover that the 
modern hospital has a new and peculiar function, a community 
service, which was foreign to the work of the old-time hospital. 

In brief, though we move slowly, because of our failure to discern 
the anachronisms in some of the standards and ideals ‘which we 
cherish, we are learning that all the advantages of multiple dwellings 
are not to be secured at their maximum value without intelligent 
and persistent community action. We are learning, too, that there 
is such a thing as public health and that it bears a vital relation to 
the health and welfare of the members of the individual household. 
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Thus do the new types of dwellings modify our traditional 
views of domestic life. Equally important changes are to be noted 
in the organization of the household and of the family itself. 

In the Colonial type of home the family formed a fairly stable 
unit. The relations and mutual responsibilities of husband, wife, 
and children were well understood. The family was patriarchal 
in organization, its headship being vested in the husband, who 
bore without protest the duties and the responsibilities of that 
position. Children were, both economically and socially, an asset, 
and they enjoyed all the advantages of being an asset instead of a 
liability. The school merely supplemented the home in the educa- 
tion of the children. There was a well-established sex division of 
labor. The women did practically all the spinning, dyeing, weav- 
ing, and sewing. They had general charge of the preparation of the 
food supplies and did much of the brewing and baking. The status 
of women was not questioned; it was in harmony with the customs 
and traditions of the time. The wife was subservient in a gladsome, 
womanly way to the head of the family. Only the unmarried 
spinster occupied an uncertain status, attested to by the fact that 
she has been popularly called an old maid. 

In the modern family all of this has been changed; the relations 
of husband, wife, and children are no longer so completely patri- 
archal in character. The wife is much less subservient to the 
husband; not infrequently the bride stipulates that the word 
“obey ’”’ shall be omitted from the pledge in the marriage ceremony. 
A new order of things has altered the relation of woman to the 
institution of marriage. 

In the marriage institution we really have a case of antagonistic} 
co-operation. Neither party wants to enter such a permanent} 
relationship unless there are distinct advantages to be gained. New 
ways of earning a living, therefore, make necessary a readjustment 
in the relations of the two parties. At the present time a revolu- 
tionary readjustment is in progress. A new alignment for the sex 
division of labor is being worked out. The entrance of women 
into wage-earning occupations gives them a stronger economic 
position, and hence the terms of the marriage relation are being 
revised. 
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The fact that modern manufacturing plants can do the work of 
the domestic arts more cheaply means that women cannot, if they 
would, all remain at home, spinning, weaving, making house 
furnishings, and preparing meals for a family. Some women, 
it is true, are still living under conditions which do not permit 
them to engage in remunerative work. As will be pointed out 
in the second section of this article, it is indicative of a change in 
the status of women that at present a part of the women are wage- 
earners and a part are not. 

It cannot be doubted that, as time goes on, a larger and larger 
proportion of the women must necessarily work for wages in 
factories, stores, and offices. And they are, as a matter of fact, 
now entering practically all the branches of the modern factory 
system and the business world. They are also establishing busi- 
nesses of their own and they are entering the professions. The 
unmarried spinster is happily no longer the traditional old maid; she 
is achieving an assured status as a business and professional woman. 

What is new about this situation is not that women are working. 
Women have always worked. {The new fact is that women are 
working for wages; Ahey are becoming wage-earners. It was not 
so very long ago that men began to work for wages. Some impor- 
tant consequences followed that change. Now women are working 
for wages and still more important consequences are at length 
beginning to be recognized. It is becoming apparent that a new 
type of home and of family life is necessary. The old is no longer 
possible. 

All that may be involved in the development of a new type of 
family life cannot be determined in advance, and opinions differ 
considerably at present regarding the possible advantages to be 
gained. There can be no question, however, that current tendencies 
warrant certain inferences. 

If the married women go out from the home to work for wages, 
that seems to mean less care of the home, less care of the young 
i children. No substitute has been found for a mother’s care of her 

young children, but it is becoming clear that the educational 
agencies and curricula must be much more closely related to the 
needs of the members of the family. The boys cannot work with 
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the father. The girls cannot work with the mother. Neither the 
boys nor the girls have any adequate means, directly through the 
family’ relationship, of choosing or of learning a useful occupation. 
It is incumbent on the educational leaders to provide practical 
and effective vocational education and training in the schools, 
along with a considerable amount of vocational guidance. It is} 
urged that emphasis needs to be placed upon the education of boys 
as home-builders and income-earners, while girls should be edu- 
cated as home-makers and income-spenders. There are strong 
reasons, some of which have here been referred to by implication, 
for insisting upon the education of girls as income-earners. And it 
is evident, even to the casual observer, that both boys and girls 
might profit from instruction and training as income-spenders. 

The modern home seems, on the whole, not to be giving to the 
children the very valuable moral training which was possible in the 
Colonial type of home. Agencies outside the home must therefore 
assume a larger measure of responsibility for this essential moral 
training, at any rate until the family as a societal unit becomes much 
more stable than it is at present. Both the church and the school , 
are now with some deliberation and insight undertaking this task, 
and there is the promise of gratifying results, although here again 
the failure to discern anachronisms is a serious handicap. 

If the girls and young women go out from the home to work 
for wages, the tendency is for them to be bound less closely to the 
home and to their parents. They come to feel more or less inde- 
pendent and their social life no longer centers in the home. Instead, 
it centers in dance-halls, moving -picture shows, theaters, and se 
—public places of amusement. | Hence it is necessary to exercise 
supervision over public places of amusement. ) In this matter of 
recreation we are facing a serious community problem, particularly 
serious because so few people as yet recognize the fact that it is a 
community problem. To seek fun is a perfectly normal and 
wholesome human experience. In our dance-halls and pleasure 
resorts the young people are seeking the fun which is not easily 
obtainable in their homes as now constituted, and they are being 
exploited for gain, often to their utter ruin and the desolation of 
future homes. 
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When both sexes are working side by side for wages, it becomes 
all the more important that the conditions of employment should 
receive serious consideration. We are now forced to concern our- 
selves with child-labor, the minimum wage, and legislation with 
reference to the employment of women. We must also know what 
the incidence of the risks of modern industry is upon the family and 
what is involved in the development of a proper and satisfactory 
system of social insurance. It is scarcely the part of wisdom to 
let the hazards of life fall most heavily on the weakest individual 
members and families of the social group, without any attempt 
to utilize the sound principles of insurance to distribute these risks 
widely throughout the whole group. 

Again, it may be repeated, attention must be directed to matters 
of community welfare. A rural population, sparsely settled on the 
land, has become a dense population in an industrial environment. 
The family is no longer an isolated societal unit; it has become a 
‘constituent part of a complex and intricate community life. The 
cross-currents of this community life, if it be poorly organized and 
its potency misdirected, tear the family asunder. Those who 
would conserve the family need to concern themselves with the 
disordered social and industrial conditions which impinge upon a 
normal and wholesome life for husbands, wives, and children. 

In general, the woman has had more to gain from wedlock 
than has the man. It is not surprising, therefore, that the woman 
has usually got the worse of the bargain. She has, for various 
reasons, been the weaker party, and hence not in a position to 
dictate terms; she has generally accepted the larger measure of the 
disadvantages. Our existing laws on domestic relations represent 
an attempt measurably to safeguard the woman, in recognition of 
her weaker position and her handicaps. As she gains a position 
of economic independence, she has less need of statutory guardian- 
ship in the domestic relation and the basic terms of wedlock must 
be altered somewhat in her favor. Chivalrous attention and care 
are no longer the full measure of compensation for the burden of 
child-bearing which falls the more heavily on her. She is insisting 
that she shall determine whether and how often she shall assume 
that burden. 
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The issue at stake here is whether the long-established property> 


right in women shall continue to prevail. There is little doubt 
what the outcome will be ultimately, but no one can measure the 
amount of misunderstanding and recrimination, of abject human 
misery for numbers of people of both sexes, that will attend the 
determination of the issue. The great task which the man faces 
is the curbing of his masculine possessiveness; the great task for 
the woman is the intelligent assumption of the duties and responsi- 
bilities which go with her altered position. 

The nature of the family as a social institution is not dependent 
upon ecclesiastical pronouncement, royal edict, or legislative enact- 
ment. There are some things you cannot force a society to do, any 
more than an individual.\ You cannot by legislation, or by any 
form of compulsion, force men to be ambitious, to be energetic, or 
to be good and honest and true.' "No more can you by legislation 
compel a society to maintain an ideal marriage institution. It has 
never been true that the standard form of wedlock has had no 
departures from it. In between the simplest pairing arrangement} 
of short duration and pair-marriage for life we find numerous 
variations in the family relations of the sexes, and these variations 
are to a greater or less degree always present. Side by side with 
polyandry and with polygyny, monogamy is found. Where 
group marriage prevails, other forms are not wholly absent. Mo-\ 
nogamy (pair-marriage for life) has never succeeded, even with the | 
powerful sanction of Christianity behind it, in obtaining the unvary- 
ing adherence of all classes and every individual member of society. 

The marriage institution is distinctly a social institution, one 
that is controlled by the customs, standards, and ideals of society. 
It lies in the mores. Its existence, its continuance, and the terms 
on which the marriage relation may be dissolved are really deter- 
mined by the conditions of life, and by the standards and ideals 
which characterize the society in question. If wedlock is regarded 
as merely a social convenience, at a time when conditions are 
in many ways unfavorable to the maintenance of high-grade 
family life, as is true at present, divorce, or something which is 
practically the same thing, will be common. If wedlock has a 
solid basis in mutual interests for the parties concerned, and 
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especially if, in addition, it is regarded as a holy union to be dis- 
solved only by conditions extremely unfavorable for its continuance, 
then divorces and separations will be rare. 

The family as a societal unit is now in a period of transition, a 
period of essential and thoroughgoing readjustment. The acute 
condition of the servant problem indicates this, as does also a 
number of other matters frequently discussed at dinners, bridge 
parties, and afternoon teas. Most people are at present giving 
their attention to the symptoms of this transition. They are 
studying desertions and divorces, when they ought to be studying 
the marriage institution and the family. They are seeking a remedy 

| for divorce and for the social evil, when they might much more 
profitably be seeking a new basis for the stability of the family in 
accord with a higher status for the woman and be devoting them- 
| selves to the initiation and perfection of measures of community 
| action that are essential to the maintenance of a modern home that 
‘will give to all its members a maximum of satisfaction. Wedlock 
}must yield a profit in satisfaction of interests of the parties con- 
} cerned, and there must be mutual advantages for the two sexes in 
\ order that the marriage institution shall be stable. 

Some changes in the basic relationships of the family and of the 
home are inevitable and necessary at the present time, whatever 
the cost. It is certain that the cost will be heavy, measured in 
terms of human suffering and misery, but we can scarcely doubt that 
in the long run the gain will overbalance the loss—unless we have 
ceased to have faith in humanity. Ida M. Tarbell came close to 
stating correctly an essential truth, when she said recently: 

The human heart does not change. It demands its mate, always has, 
always will; and the mated will find a corner to themselves where they can 
sit by their own fire and rear their own brood. Their corner may be a flat 
and not a cottage, their fire may be a gas log and not a bundle of sticks, their 
dinner may come in from the corner in cans and be heated and not cooked, the 
wife may vote and the husband may give himself a score of liberties an earlier 
generation would have frowned on, but what has all that to do with the founda- 
tions of life? ‘These are but the fluctuations in ways and expressions which 
each succeeding generation surely brings. 

Durable monogamous wedlock is not dependent upon the per- 
petuation of the Colonial type of home; nor is pair-marriage for 
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life conditioned upon the maintenance of the patriarchal form of 
the family. A study of the history of human marriage shows that 
this institution has in the past undergone many changes and 
modifications. Just now another notable change is in progress. 
Monogamous wedlock is not threatened with extinction, nor is its 
durability fatally impaired; but it is undergoing an essential and 
wide-reaching adaptation to new life conditions. Prominent as a 
factor in this adaptation, perhaps the most prominent factor of all, 
is the change in the status of women. In the next section we shall 
consider the bearing of the new status of women on the stability 
of the modern family. 


Il. THE NEW STATUS OF WOMEN 


In general, the status of women has been controlled, in all civilization up 
to the highest, by their power to help in the work of life. Where women have 
had important functions they have been valued; where they have needed 
protection and support, and have not been able to contribute much, they have 
been treated with contempt. If the economic situation is strong, so that each 
man can pay a good price for a wife, girls are valuable; in the contrary case 
female infanticide arises. If the women’s contribution to the food supply is 
essential, women are well treated; while if the men are warlike meat-eaters 
[their own providers, therefore], they treat women as drudges, tempering the 
treatment with respect for them as necessary mothers of warriors. Among 
nomads the status of women is low, and women, children, and the aged are 
regarded as burdens. The two former are necessary, but all are treated 
capriciously. Under agriculture women win a position of independent co- 
operation. When towns are built women incur dangers on the streets and 
complications arise; their position in rural life is then far more free than in 
towns. Public security in the latter once more changes the case. When 
women are valued for grace and beauty and are objects of affection, not means 
of gain, they win, as compared with earlier stages. 


Thus did the late Professor W. G. Sumner cogently summarize 
the history of the status of women. With his usual sagacity and 
insight he also at the same time indicated the boundary lines within 
which the new status of women is to be achieved. Perhaps the 
time is not propitious for a full characterization of the new status; 
perhaps we are as yet too closely involved in the complicated 
phenomena which surround its achievement; but in certain inno- 
vations and observable tendencies there are foreshadowings, at 
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least, of a different and somewhat more responsible status than 
women have hitherto known. 

The fact that society propagates itself by the co-operation of 
two sexes is of tremendous sociological importance. To treat of the 
socius as the center or nucleus of societal relations is to deal with 
an absurd abstraction. There are two sexes, separate and distinct, 
in human society, and the dividing line between them is one which 
is never crossed. Men and women have never thoroughly under- 
stood each other and they do not today. The two sexes can never 
look at the problems of life in precisely the same way; the difference 
of sex gives them two diverse viewpoints. A common viewpoint 
is as impossible for them as a common gender. 

This diversity of viewpoints gives rise to sex-misunderstanding 
and sex-antagonism, the fruits of which often ripen into bitter- 
ness in the divorce courts. A good illustration of male sex- 
misunderstanding is afforded by the author of a recent book who, 
at the same time, gives expression to some apprehensions about the 
new status of women. 

No man [he says] should feel ashamed of being directed in most of his affairs 
by a wise, loving, and faithful wife. But few men can live happily with a female 
drill-sergeant. To say that there is no managing in marriage is to deny one 
of the plainest facts of life. Most women are born managers of men. And if 
men want to retain any of that freedom, which is at present their alleged exclu- 
sive privilege, they must learn how to manage women. It is always well for a 
man to remember of what plastic stuff he is made. The fine delicate fingers of 
the woman for whom he possesses an infatuation can mould him into a shape 
that he may not be able to recognize as his own image. 

The current discussion of woman suffrage, composed as it 
is chiefly of arguments and counter-arguments that never join 
issue, offers many illustrations of both male and female sex- 
misunderstanding. ‘The male point of view is commonly repre- 
sented by the argument that, to exercise intelligently the right 
of suffrage, women must ‘forsake the home” and become “less 
womanly”; the female point of view receives its characteristic 
expression in the counter-argument of ‘simple justice and freedom 
for self-realization.”’ 

The woman suffrage movement is one of the battlefields, more 
obvious and spectacular than any of the others, where the achieve- 
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ment of a new status for women is in progress. On this battlefield 
is presented, in all the vividness and passion of popular discussion, 
the struggle of innovation and variation against the power of tradi- 
tion and conservatism; and the inevitable background of sex- 
misunderstanding and sex-antagonism is always observable. The 
men insist that “it is the privilege of men to care for the women”’ 
(patriarchal tradition, reinforced by the chivalry of the Middle 
Ages), to which the women reply, ‘‘We do not ask it, preferring 
independence and equal opportunity through the use of the ballot”’ 
(the fetish of democracy, reinforced by current dissatisfaction and 
aspiration). 

The status of women at any given time is the result of an adapta- 
tion between the two sexes, reached by an adjustment of the a 
vailing sex-mores to the life conditions. If the life conditions are 
altered at any time, a new adjustment is necessary, and the part 
which the woman can take under the new life conditions will largely 
determine her status. Woman has always been limited and handi- 
capped in the struggle for existence by her child. To win subsist- 
ence has been no easier for her than for the man, and in addition 
her infant has claimed a portion of her time and labor. It has been to} 
her interest to develop a plan of co-operation with the man through} 
a marriage institution. But this marriage institution has also 
been of great advantage to the man, as well as to the woman, 
because it permitted a division of labor in the struggle for existence 
—a method of co-operative effort which has in the last fifty years 
so effectively demonstrated its utility in all branches of industry. 

The facts of human history make us exceedingly cautious about 
saying that there are some kinds of work which women are not 
fitted to do. Every considerable change in life conditions in the 
past has resulted in a change in the sex division of labor. It is 
the nineteenth-century change in life conditions, which we call the 
industrial revolution, that is producing now a new sex division of 
labor and is thus altering the status of women. Some hundred years 
ago the economic effects of the industrial revolution became 
noticeable and students began to be interested in a new science— 
economics. Somewhat later the more circuitous but equally posi- 
tive societal effects and consequences became evident, and people 
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awoke to an interest in social problems—this interest giving point 
and significance to the development of another new science, that 
of sociology or the science of society. We are now discovering, at 
length, not only that there has been an unprecedented increase in 
the rate of production of wealth, with all the problems connected 
therewith, but also that the system of wage or monetary payment 
for labor has been introduced and established, not for one sex alone, 
but for both sexes. 

The absorption of the domestic arts by the factory system of 
production has left the “waiting women of romance” in a some- 
what precarious position and they are by no means clear in their 
own minds as yet what course to pursue. It is not even clear to 
al of them that the alternative which they face is that of remain- 
jing at home with little or nothing to do, or of accepting the 
opportunity to work for wages outside the home, and the fathers 
and mothers seem often to be in even greater perplexity. The 
situation in which the woman college graduate not infrequently 
finds herself would be amusing if it were not so full of tragedy.” 
After four years of self-reliant effort away from her parents, she 
is expected at once to be idly contented in a well-appointed home 
in the management of which her mother needs no assistance; and 
she discovers perhaps that her parents fail to understand in any 
measure why she should wish to do anything other than grace the 
home with her presence until she finds a man to marry—or until an 
acceptable man finds her. 

Attention was directed in the preceding section to a fact which 
indicates that a change in the status of women is in progress— 
namely, that at the present time some women are income-earners 
and some are not. 

Many of the women occupying the better grade of family resi- 
dences and apartments are living under conditions which do not 
permit them to work, i.e., to contribute to the family income. 
These women are not permitted to work at anything that is remun- 
erative, on account of the attitude of their parents and husbands 
and of the social standards which prevail. They are occupying, 
perhaps we may say, the position of ornamental fixtures in the 
home. Their function in the household is apparently to make them- 
selves indispensable luxuries and thus keep the family together. 
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In a woman’s college classroom discussion of the best way to\ 
finance the modern home, an attractive young Senior said that her | 
idea was that, after all the household bills and joint expenses were | 
paid out of the husband’s earnings, each should then share equally 
in what was left. It came out in the discussion that the home she 
had in mind was a cozy little flat where she could make her husband | 
happy and contented when he returned from his business tired out 
and cross. She had no plan for her time when she was not occupied | 
in making her husband happy and contented. With the character- | 
istic candor of college students, her classmates set her apart as 
“the girl who was looking for a man to let her spend his income and 
give him half of what was left.” 

According to the accepted social standards it is perfectly proper 
for the tenement-house women to assist in the maintenance of 
the family, but they have neither the necessary room nor the facil- 
ities to engage in remunerative work at home without endangering 
their own health and that of their families. Consequently a large 
proportion of the tenement-house women are now to be found and 
ing for wages outside their own homes. And, it may be noted in 
passing, even if the tenement-house mother remains at home to 
look after the children, she cannot really take care of them and give 
them the moral training which children used to get in the Colonial 
type of home. The children run the streets and get into mischief. 
She can provide practically nothing for them to do that is beneficial 
to them. 

Plenty of evidence from census material, and from numerous 
other sources, is available to show that there are few kinds of work 
from which the female sex is absolutely debarred, either by nature, 
by law, or by custom. For the present purpose it is necessary 
only to refer to some of the facts about the employment of women 
in industry in the United States. In the census report of 1g00 
the detailed classification of breadwinners, with respect to the kind 
of work in which they were engaged, distinguished 303 occupations. 
Women were represented in all but 9 of these occupations—no 
women were reported as firemen in city fire departments, nor as 
telegraph and telephone linemen, nor as United States soldiers, 
sailors, or marines. But there were only 9, we repeat, of these 
occupations out of the whole 303 in which no women were reported. 
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According to the Thirteenth Census, in which a new basis of 
classification of occupations was used, out “‘of 116 principal occu- 
pations pursued in the United States in 1910” women were repre- 
sented in all but 11. To those who, like the writer of a leading 
editorial in the New York Times a few months ago, are disposed 
to find “true objections to turning woman out into the everlasting 
scrimmage of life,’’ it must be somewhat disconcerting to find that 
women were reported in 1910 following such occupations as lumber- 
men, raftsmen and woodchoppers, carpenters, electricians and 
electrical engineers, machinists, molders, painters, glaziers, 
varnishers and enamelers, shoemakers and cobblers (not in fac- 
tories), coppersmiths, draymen, teamsters and expressmen, rail- 
road foremen and overseers, railroad (steam and street) laborers, 
switchmen, flagmen and yardmen, mail-carriers, commercial 
travelers (2,593 of them), deliverymen, laborers in coal and lumber 
yards and warehouses, porters, guards, watchmen and doorkeepers, 
civil and mining engineers and surveyors. 

It is an indication of a significant tendency that in many of these 
occupations, and in a number of others in which women were found 
in 1910, they were not represented in 1880. No women were 
reported in 1880 as officials of banks and companies, but in 1890 
217 women were reported as occupying this position in the business 
world and in 1910 the number had increased to nearly 4,000. No 
women were employed in 1880 as powder and cartridge makers, but 
in 1890 there were 422 women thus employed and in 1g10 there 
were 2,762. 

Between 1880 and 1910 there have been notable increases in the 
numbers of women employed in such occupations as chemists, 
assayers and metallurgists, janitors and sextons, commercial 
travelers, packers and shippers, sales-women, street-railway 
employees, telegraph and telephone operators, undertakers, glass 
workers, bakers, millers, leather curriers and tanners, brass workers, 
clock and watch makers and repairers, gold and silver workers, 
engravers, bookbinders, photographers, upholsterers, as well as 
factory operatives in all the leading industries and such professions 
as architects, designers and draftsmen, dentists, journalists, artists, 
musicians, teachers, lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and surgeons. 
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The only general division of occupations, as classified by the 
census authorities in 1910, in which women outnumber men, was 
domestic and personal service; and they constituted only 4 per cent 
of the persons engaged in transportation, 3 per cent of those engaged 
in public service, and one-tenth of 1 per cent of those engaged in 
the extraction of minerals; but in professional service there were 
four women to every five men, one-third of the persons engaged in 
clerical occupations were women, in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries women constituted one in six, in agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry one in seven, and in trade one in eight of the 
gainful workers. About one-third of all the wage-earners in the } 
state of New York in 1910 were women. 

In comparison with preceding decades there has been a consider- 
ably greater increase from 1900 to 1910 in the proportion of women 
engaged in gainful occupations, i.e., working for wages or on a 
salary. In 1900 one woman in every five was engaged in a gainful 
occupation; in 1910 nearly one out of every four was a gainful 
worker. 

These facts are not to be interpreted as meaning that the women 


are becoming more industrious and ambitious, or that they are 
becoming less womanly and virtuous; they mean merely that the 
women are entering occupations outside the home under a system 
of wage payment for labor. It has been well said that— 


woman is no larger factor ‘n industrial life than she has always been, but the 

form of industry has changed. It draws her into great groups, and those groups 

collect in cities and manufacturing towns. We see her oftener than we did 

when she canned and wove and sewed in small isolated groups. She is more 

obvious. She marries, makes her home, bears her children. That which dis- 
- concerts those who observe her . . . . is mainly that she talks, thinks, and 
\wants things that apparently never interested her before. 


The change in life conditions is altering her status. 

Illustrations are at hand which clearly foreshadow the nature 
and extent of the altered status of women. A new code of conduct, 
corresponding to the new status, is already taking shape. 
> The mixed and unsettled state of street-car ethics offers one 
illustration. At the present time we have conflicting ideas as to 
what constitutes proper treatment of women in street cars. Shall 
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a man keep his seat while any woman in the car is standing and 
hanging to a strap? In many cities it is customary now for men 
to keep their seats, unless there are exceptional circumstances. 
Suppose an employer gets on a crowded car along with a number 
of his women office-employees or clerks. Now if they were men, 
they would of course expect him to take a seat, if he could get one, 
and keep it. That corresponds also to their relationship in the 
office or store. In the case of women, however, if he treats them 
as women used to be treated, he offers his seat. That means a 
reversal of the relationship which exists in the office or store. There 
they must do his bidding, run errands for him, write his letters, sell 
his goods for him. There he must have absolute obedience and 
quick compliance with his orders. A certain amount of work must 
be done. If one girl is too tired or too weak to do the work, he 
must get someone else. He must consider the woman worker as 
no different from the male employee. The question arises whether 
he shall maintain this attitude outside the office, store, or shop. 
Of course many employers avoid this question entirely by riding 
in automobiles. 

But even if the street-car difficulty can be avoided, there is 
still the question of recognizing women employees on the streets. 
There is a difference in social standing. The old standard of con- 
duct was for the woman to speak if she regarded the man as of the 
same social standing and if there had been a proper introduction. 
May the woman employee continue to exercise this prerogative ? 
The question arises, Is business acquaintance and relationship a 
sufficient introduction, i.e., does it constitute a basis for a measure 
of social recognition ? 

Then there is the woman’s side of the question. Suppose she 
pleases her employer, suppose she does her work so well that he 
wishes to show her some special courtesy or favor and he presents 
her with gifts—flowers, a box of candy, or theater tickets. That 
was the old way for a gentleman to show courtesy or favor to a lady. 
Shall the woman employee insist upon no courtesies or favors which 
have any social significance? Shall she insist upon nothing else 
than more wages, a higher salary, as a return for particularly 
efficient work or for a satisfactory performance of her duties ? 
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There is no generally recognized standard in regard to these 
matters at the present time. Women’s entrance into wage-earning 
occupations requires some new ethics concerning the relationship 


between the sexes in society. 

And there is another aspect to this significant situation. The 
working girl, in general, has a lower social standing, i.e., well-to-do 
people do not regard it as quite the proper thing for a girl to work 
for wages or to earn her own living in any way—except possibly 
asa teacher. This is in accord with our traditions. Husbands do/ 
not want their wives to work, since possibly it might be interpreted | 
as a reflection upon their own wage-earning ability. Fathers do | 
not want their daughters to work. When two young working / 
people are married the young husband tells his wife she must give! 
up her position; he will support her; she is to make a nice, cozy} 
home where they will be happy together. But this means an} 
amount of leisure to which she is not accustomed. She finds it} 
dificult to adapt herself to the new situation. No longer are 
clothing and house furnishings to be made at home. They are to 
be bought. The problem which the young couple faces is that of } 
getting the money to buy them. 

In the home of well-to-do people who keep servants the woman 
of the house becomes a manager chiefly, rather than a provider. 
There are no household industries. The household work has been 
reduced to a minimum and servants are employed to do this 
minimum. Here again the woman has the problem of using her 
leisure time. “Social duties’”—a very modern term—have come 
to occupy an important place, i.e., engagements of various kinds 
outside the home—charitable, philanthropic, educational, club} 
meetings, teas, card parties, suffrage meetings. 

Even the English language must expand—as it hasn’t yet— 
to meet the code sure to result from this change in status. This 
is indicated if we consider the effect upon forms of business cor- 
respondence when women enter business. If one has occasion to 
write a letter to a firm composed of women, he is puzzled to know 
what form of salutation to use. He cannot say “Dear Sirs,” nor 
“Dear Madams,” nor “Dear Misses.”’ It doesn’t seem quite 
proper to borrow a French word for use in an English business 
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letter. ‘‘Gentlewomen”’ is scarcely good form, nor is “Dear 
Ladies.” Suppose the firm were composed of a woman and a 
man—Smith & Jones, Miss Smith and Mr. Jones—or The Jones 
Co., Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 

In some of the gainful occupations in which women are now 
engaged they are still designated as men—e.g., draftsmen, clergy- 
men; and many words that have hitherto connoted only the mas- 
culine gender must now be used with a feminine connotation—e.g., 
architect, dentist, journalist, lawyer, physician, commercial traveler, 
photographer. In connection with one of the new occupations 
which women have entered since the taking of the census of 1910, 
a new word has already come into use—policewomen. When it 
becomes necessary to modify the meaning of words in current usage 
and to form new words in order to describe what women are doing, 
it may fairly be said that they are arriving at a new status. 

The gallantry and chivalrous consideration for women, which 
so distinctively marked a gentleman in the old days, is fast becoming 
an anachronism in modern business. It was a clever gentleman of 
the old school who, when he wished to tell another man, in a letter, 
what he thought of him, gave this dictation to his stenographer: 
“*Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, cannot take down what I 
think of you; I, being a gentleman, cannot express it; but you, 
being neither, can readily divine it.” Perhaps it was this type 
of gentleman that the editorial writer in the New York Times had 
in mind when he wrote: “‘At present . . . . there is a strong and 
wholesome barrier which serves to keep women apart from men in 
the hurly-burly of life, to insure them courtesies from the opposite 
sex, to give them many precious privileges.” It would seem, how- 
ever, that this writer must be a poor observer of what is going on. 
He must have failed to observe the number of women in the crowds 
on the streets of our great industrial centers at the lunch hour and 
he must be strangely oblivious to such instances as the employment 
of women in buildings constructed for men only, where no provision 
whatsoever has been made for the women’s convenience. 

Those individuals, whose status is rapidly changing as is true 
of the women today, are ordinarily affected disadvantageously 
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and they suffer many hardships—and no exception has been made 
in this case in favor of the women. 

It has been said that those who have benefited most by the inno- 
vation of women as wage-earners are the large employers of labor 
who offer wages to women which men would spurn. Women 
workers are no doubt being extensively and shamelessly exploited ; 
it cannot very well be otherwise when they are obliged to pass at 
once from the position of adornments in the home, with no adequate 
preparation and training for their new kind of work. They are 
sadly in need of education as income-earners, but this it is difficult 
to obtain when many occupations that they are entering have not 
yet received, for them, the stamp of social approval. Even our 
census authorities say that one of the factors influencing the propor- 
tion of women among gainful workers is the existence of industries 
which furnish “‘suitable employment for females.” In taking up 
new occupations the women are obliged to combat the current 
notion that these occupations are not suitable for women. One 
of the handicaps that women have at present in business, particu- 
larly if they are dealing chiefly with women, is that they must 
“chat awhile.” The tendency is still strong among the young 
women not to accept the life of a wage-earner as a final fact but as 
a mere interval between school and marriage. In some cases 
married women have shown themselves more independent and 
disinclined to accept low wages when offered, more disposed to 
grumbling and making complaints to employers, with the result 
that many employers prefer those who are unmarried. 

There is substantial evidence, however, that women are slowly 
winning their way, not only as industrial wage-earners, but also in 
the business and professional world. Their presence as income- | 
earners is regarded less and less in the light of an innovation and } 
they are coming to occupy a position of recognized independence 
and competence. They are developing self-reliance and common 
standards as to hours and conditions of work and rate of pay. They 
are becoming direct contributory factors once more in the struggle 
for existence and are thereby gaining a higher status and avoiding 
the degeneracy which follows luxurious idleness, as well as the | 
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fretfulness, depression, and morbidity which attend insufficient 
employment of brain and body. Common observation gives a 
measure of general application and credibility to the remark of 
| an elderly gentleman who said to a friend: ‘While my wife was 
| having babies she was quite contented and happy, and found full 
} employment. Now that the children have grown up, she is capri- 
| cious, dissatisfied with life, and full of worries.” 
_ The self-possession and worldly wisdom which women gain in 
}remunerative occupation outside their own homes are giving them 
‘far better protection than an abject reliance upon the chivalry 
fof men. Nor are they any the less womanly because they have 
ceased to occupy a merely adventitious position as connubial 
parasites, and are maintaining their self-respect as income-earners 
and actual participants in the work of life, with a keener percep- 
tion, gained by having worked for it, of the value of money. 

The economic equality of men and women has thus far perhaps 
become more fully established on the stage than in any other pro- 
fession or in the field of industry and business. The difference of 
sex does not now operate in this profession against the women and 
in favor of the men in determining the amount of their remuneration. 
Actors marry actresses and both husband and wife continue to 
support themselves, assuming a joint responsibility for the main- 
tenance and care of the children. 

It is not essential, of course, in order that a woman may become: 
a factor in the maintenance of the family, under a system of mone- 
tary payment for labor, that she shall leave the home every day 
at seven o’clock in the morning and return at five-thirty or six 
o’clock in the evening. There is more than one way under modern 
conditions for a wife to become a contributing partner in the home. 
Two illustrations, selected from the many that are at hand, may 
suggest the range of choice that is open. In a large city in the 
Middle West a husband who is a teacher of voice culture has a 
wife who for years has been the successful manager of courses of 
symphony concerts and musical entertainments. In an eastern 

\city the wife of a leading florist has established a business of her 
‘own as a breeder of pedigreed dogs, and it is reported that in some 
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years she has made more money from her dogs than her husband | 
has from his flowers. 

“Woman,” it has been said, ‘has been deified as the Mother of 
God, worshiped as queen, revered as priestess, honored as teacher, 
respected and protected for her maternal function.” It is now an 
open question whether she shall achieve the full status of a wife. 
The notion of a woman as a wife is a very late one in the history} 
of the human race and of the marriage institution. Woman has | 
been a sharer in the primitive struggle for existence; among nomads, 
a servant and a drudge; with the growth of the idea of property, 
woman became such, occupying the status of a chattel or a slave; j 
in the marriage relation woman has become a mother, not merely a | 
slave or property. Her sex function has been socially recognized 
and she has been given a higher status on account of it. Chivalry 
well illustrates this conception of woman. It persists to this day. 
Many men argue that woman’s function is limited to that of rearing 
children, as that is the noblest work to which she can aspire. The 
present emperor of Germany has said that woman’s function is 
“Kinder, Kirche und Kiichen.”” Many women complacently 
accept this as their position at the present time; but the fact is 
that women, in increasing numbers, are not content to remain in 
a status prescribed by social standards which grew out of the life 
conditions of the past. 

No doubt there are many women who are more interested in 
the rights and privileges of the new status than in the duties and 
additional responsibilities which it imposes. Many do not see that 
there are any new responsibilities to be assumed. When a census- 
taker asked a woman in New York City for the name of the head 
of the house, she replied promptly and emphatically: “I am.” 
When she was confronted with the question about the nature of her 
business, in a tone of utter contempt, she naively replied: ‘‘Why 
should I have a business? Haven’t I a husband ?” 

Woman as a wife is a conception not fully attained by everybody! 
as yet. It really is a very modern notion. The word “wife’’ 
seems to connote a high status, a position of large responsibility 
in the household, but after all, in fact, it has been interpreted as 
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meaning a position with restricted authority. The wife is more or 
less of a silent partner; she may act as a representative of the firm 
up to a certain point and no farther. It is a matter clearly at issue 
at the present time whether the wife shall be given, and whether 
she will intelligently and capably accept, complete joint partner- 
ship in the family. Many of the women are refusing to be silent 
partners any longer. They are breaking the silence and the result 
is the modern woman movement. 
It may safely be said that the new status will place women in a 
‘freer but at the same time more responsible position. They will 
contribute as income-earners to the maintenance of the family and, 
7 income-earners along with men, they will receive equal pay for 
equal work. The property right in women will at length cease 
to prevail and their general legal status will be modified in their 
favor as individuals, while the law of domestic relations will have 
to be very largely revised. The relationship of chivalry between 
the sexes will be less prominent, but in its place will be a much 
larger measure of mutual respect and confidence. The position 
of unmarried young women will be less adventitious in character, 
unrestricted to the one trade of pleasing men and becoming a wife 
(now said to be “‘a matter about which a nice girl does well to know 
nothing”’), while they will win in the marriage relation the rank of 
competent membership in the family copartnership and the full 
status of a wife. 
| The present instability of monogamous wedlock results from an 
i seaaian adaptation to modern social and industrial conditions. 
| The family is not functioning effectively as an industrial and societal 
| unit, and an adjustment is necessary in its basic relationships. 
} This adjustment involves the entrance of women into wage-earning 
occupations and their participation once more in the support and 
| maintenance of the family, through a new sex division of labor. 
| It is not too much to say that wherever and whenever the family 
has functioned effectively as an industrial unit, through an accepted 
sex division of labor, it has been stable and has brought satisfac- 
tion to all the parties concerned. 
The growing conception of the modern home as a domestic unit 
much larger and more inclusive than that cherished in our tradi- 
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tions, together with the fact that women in increasing numbers are 
entering wage-earning occupations and effecting a new sex division 
of labor which is rapidly gaining general recognition, may reason- 
ably be expected to contribute to the durability and the permanence 
of monogamous wedlock. Such symptoms of instability in the 
institution of marriage as are now current are to be regarded as 
characterizing a notable transition period, the culmination of which 
will be a more perfect adaptation to the new life conditions and a 
new status for the women. ‘This change in the status of women is 
not likely to be generally mischievous in its effects; on the contrary, 
it will very materially strengthen the coherence and the stability 
of the modern family. 
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THE SOCIAL ELEMENTS OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


ARTHUR C. PARKER 
Executive Secretary of the Society of American Indians; Archeologist of the 
University of the State of New York 

The problem of what to do with the native American Indians 
has been the cause of much effort and discussion for three centuries. 
The white race in its endeavor to take possession of the continent 
has experimented with three great plans of dealing with the abo- 
rigines and none of them has so far entirely succeeded. In the 
beginning there was an endeavor to occupy the land forcibly and 
by various means to exterminate its barbaric owners. These 
things could not be at once successfully done. With the establish- 
ment of the United States as a government another plan came into 
vogue. The idea of extermination persisted for a long time, to be 
sure, but there was enough sentiment to bring about a new course 
that of segregation. The Indian up to 1850, let us say, refused to 
be exterminated, and his fight for life and territory has no parallel 
in history. Segregation, however, did more to exterminate the 
Indian than did bullets. Rigorously guarded reservations became 
a place of debasement. The “noble red men” could not exist 
upon them. As wards, ruled over, guarded, fed, clothed, thought 
for, and done for, they lost much of their ancient spirit. With the 
Dawes act of 1887 another experiment was launched. Its purpose 
was absorption. The Indian under certain restrictions was to be 
made a citizen. But how could men who believed themselves 
robbed and without a court of justice, who were confused, blind, 
and broken in spirit, become citizens? What could citizenship 
mean to them? What manner of man is the reservation Indian 
today? One needs only to look to see that there has been a 
calamity. But who is responsible? one may ask. Every man 
who by neglect and indifference has permitted the soul of a race 
of men to sink beneath the evils of civilization into misery, 
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ignorance, disease, and despondency. Today because of these 
things there is an Indian problem. But what is this problem ? 

There is little real understanding of the blight that has fallen 
upon the red race within the United States. Notwithstanding 
the immense effort that is put forth by missionary bodies and by the 
federal government to remedy the unhappy situation of the Indian, 
neither of these forces acts as if it surely knew the elements with 
which it was dealing. But as between the church and the state, 
if a comparison were drawn, the church understands better and 
responds more intelligently to the vital necessities of the race. 
Even so, there is no clearly defined philosophy that reveals causes 
and points out remedies. 

The Indian Bureau of the Department of the Interior is charged 
by Congress with the administration of Indian affairs. Its avowed 
purpose is the protection of Indian property and the transformation 
of race, to the end that the Indians may become good citizens. Yet 
the Bureau is not achieving as great a measure of success as its 
commissioner and other earnest officials might wish. 

The church has a similar but broader object, expressed in its 
own words, ‘‘to save the souls of the Indians’’—in other words, to 
build manhood and character. But even the church has its trials, 
and its missionaries pray for greater and more permanent influence 
over the morals of the red men whom they have set out to 
redeem. 

Neither the church nor the state with all its powers of organiza- 
tion, however, proceeds as if it had discovered why its task is so 
greatly hampered or why it must apply so much unproductive 
effort. It appears that the Indians are perverse, are naturally 
inclined to degradation, are inferior and heedless as a race, or that 
they are an accursed people as some of the early colonists thought. 
Yet both church and state labor on, for they feel that Providence 
has intrusted a benighted people to their keeping. Each factor 
is an instrument of American civilization, the one of civic power, the 
other of moral force. Each sees the Indian problem in the light 
of its own standards. Each translates its conception of the needs 
of the Indian in terms of its own liking. Each understands through 
its own system of thinking and bases its acts upon a confident 
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assumption of its correctness. Little attempt is ever made to out- 
line the plan of its action and to explain why it thinks thus and so, 
and to submit such a plan to a psychologist, a sociologist, or an 
ethnologist for criticism or suggestion. Each has more or less 
definitely expressed the idea of ‘‘the white man’s burden,” of the 
obligation of American civilization and Anglo-Saxon blood te lead 
mankind to higher goals. Each body resents any aspersion upon 
the integrity or the inherent moral qualities of the race it represents, 
for is not the Anglo-American the most charitable, the most con- 
scientious oi all races ? 

Nevertheless is there not a fundamental blindness, caused shall 
we say by a moral blind spot? Is there not a lack of feeling due, 
shall we say, to local anesthesia? Is there not a certain cerebral 
center in the cortices of the social brain that seems insensible to 
certain impressions? The people of the country who do have the 
welfare of an unhappy race at heart must both recognize and come 
to understand the true nature of the injury the red man has 
sustained through his contact with civilization. 

For the sake of definiteness and to stimulate constructive 
thought we wish to lay down seven charges, out of perhaps many 
more, that the Indian makes at the bar of American justice. 
Whether the white man believes them just or not, true or not, he 
cannot discharge his obligation to the red man until he considers 
them and understands that the Indian makes them because he at 
least feels that they are just. There will be white Americans who 
will see the charges as rightfully made and there will no doubt be 
some Indians who, trained in the philosophies of the narrow 
school of the conqueror, will not admit them. But notwithstand- 
ing such objections we desire to submit the charges. The Indian’s 
present view must be known if his sight is to be directed to 
broader visions. 


THE SEVEN STOLEN RIGHTS 


The people of the United States through their governmental 
agencies, and through the aggression of their citizens have: 
(1) robbed the American Indian of freedom of action; (2) robbed 
the American Indian of economic independence; (3) robbed the 
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American Indian of social organization; (4) robbed a race of men 
the American Indian—of intellectual life; (5) robbed the American 
Indian of moral standards and of racial ideals; (6) robbed the 
American Indian of a good name among the peoples of the earth; 
(7) robbed the American Indian of a definite civic status. 

Each of the factors we have named is an essential to the life 
of a man or a nation. Picture a citizen of this republic without 
freedom, intellectual or social life, with limited ability to provide 
his own food and clothing, having no sure belief in an Almighty 
Being, no hero to admire, and no ideals to foster, with no legal 
status, and without a reputable name among men. Picture a nation 
or a people so unhappy. Yet civilization has conspired to produce 
in varying degrees all these conditions for the American Indians. 

So much for the seven great robberies of the race. We have not 
even cared to mention the minor loss of territory and of resources— 
these are small things indeed, compared with the greater losses that 
we have named. 

But though the robbery has been committed, the government 
and great citizens will exclaim, ‘‘We have given much to atone for 
your loss, brother red men!” 

Let us examine then the nature of these gifts. The federal 
government and the kind hearts of friends have (1) given reserved 
tracts of land where the Indians may live unmolested (but are they 
unmolested ?); (2) given agents and superintendents as guardians, 
and constituted a division of the Department of the Interior as a 
special bureau for the protection of the red race (but is the Indian 
protected ?); (3) given schools with splendid mechanical equip- 
ment (but is the Indian educated in any adequate degree ?); 
(4) given the ignorant and poor clerks who will think and act 
for them, and handle their money (does this develop manhood, 
ability, and good citizenship ?); (5) given food, clothing, and peace 
(has the ration system been honest and adequate ?); (6) given a 
new civilization (and with it a host of alluring evils); (7) given a 
great religion (but in the light of hypocrisy and a commercial con- 
science how could the Indian absorb it or be absorbed by it ?). 

So great and good gifts must have a price, the conqueror 
thought, for men cannot have these boons without suffering some 
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disability. Measures are necessary to protect the givers and even 
government itself from the results of its own charity and leniency 
to a people but lately regarded as enemies. The government there- 
fore as a price has denied the Indians the real benefits of civiliza- 
tion and placed them in a position where they have become the prey 
of every moral, social, and commercial evil. The Indians have 
been made the material for exploitation. 

The Indians were not at once denied the fundamental rights of 
human beings, living in un organized civilized community. It 
was only as the seven great robberies became more or less complete 
and the reservation system grew that the great denials took effect. 
The robberies and the denials are of a subtle psychological char- 
acter and many there are who will ingeniously argue that the 
Indians still have all the things we have mentioned, or may have 
them if they will to, and that the seven gifts are but the gratuities 
of a charitable government. 

But the men who so argue are devoid of finer spiritual percep- 
tions or, perchance, they are unable to see from another man’s 
viewpoint when they have one of their own. There are not want- 
ing men and women who are unable to realize that another man can 
be hungry when their own stomachs are full. There are men 
having considerable mental endowments and a knowledge of the 
world who say, “If I were in his place, I would do thus and so. 
I would seize opportunity and soon all would be well.” Men of 
this character are still mentally blind and spiritually dull and are 
the first to deny that any great wrong has been done after all. 
They are insensible to the fact that the red man has felt his debase- 
ment and that his soul and his children’s souls are bitter with a 
grief they cannot express and which they cannot cast out. 

The result of such denials of basic human rights to proud men 
and women is definite and deep. Whether he can express his 
thoughts in words or not, whether the turmoil in his heart finds 
voice or not, every American Indian who has suffered the oppression 
that is worse than death feels that civilization has (1) made him a 
man without a country; (2) usurped his responsibility; (3) de- 
meaned his manhood; (4) destroyed his ideals; (5) broken faith with 
him; (6) humiliated his spirit; (7) refused to listen to his petitions. 
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The old reservation Indian feels all these things and they burn 
his very soul, leaving him a wretched, dispirited man. Only those 
who have escaped from the bondage of their race and have, as rare 
exceptions, entered into the freedom, the education, and the religion 
of the conquering race, have been able to keep up hope for the 
ultimate salvation of their people, and these often feel their bitter- 
ness the more. 

If these statements seem to tinge of satire and of bitter 
invective to the civilized man, they are nevertheless very real 
things to the Indian who knows wherein he is wounded. To 
him this analysis will seem mild indeed, for it says nothing 
of a thousand deeds that made the four centuries of contact 
years of cruel misunderstanding. Yet to him these earlier years 
were better years than now, for he was then a free man who 
could boast a nation, who could speak his thought, and who 
bowed to no being save God, his superior and guardian. Nor 
will we here mention the awful wars against women and chil- 
dren, the treacherous onslaughts on sleeping Indian villages, 
the murders of the old and helpless, the broken promises, the 
stolen lands, the robbed orphans and widows—for all of 
which men professing civilization and religion are responsible 
for this is aside from our argument. We mention what is more 
awful than the robbery of lands, more hideous than the scalping 
and burning of Indian women and babies, more harrowing than 
tortures at the stake—we mean the crushing of a noble peopie’s 
spirit and the usurpation of its right to be responsible and self- 
supporting. 

Let it be affirmed as a deep conviction that until the American 
Indian is given back the right of assuming responsibility for his 
own acts and until his spirit is roused to action that awakened 
ideals will give him, all effort, all governmental protection, all gifts 
are of small value to him. 

The Indian must be given back the things of which he has been 
robbed, with the natural accumulation of interest that the world’s 
progress has earned. American civilization and Christianity must 
return the seven stolen rights without which no race or community 
of men can live. 
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THE RESTITUTION 


The people of the United States through the Congress, through 
the Indian Bureau, and through the activities of its conscientious 
citizenship must return to the Indian: 

1. An intellectual life-—In his native state the Indian had things 
to think about, things and forces vital to his existence. Unless he 
thought, he could not live. These things in their several subjects 
were a part of his organized mental and external activities. Using 
the thoughts that came, Indians could plan, organize, invent, and 
promote. Their thoughts clustered about concepts with which 
they were familiar. All men must have a thought nucleus. 
Rationally associated concepts become the basis of intellectual 
activity. When thought springs from activity and leaps to action, 
interest and desire are created, and the man finds thoughts things 
that keep him alert. He knows that his friends and associates are 
thinking along similar lines because they are familiar with similar 
things. Human beings have a primary right to an intellectual life, 
but civilization has swept down upon groups of Indians and, by 
destroying their relationship to nature, blighted or banished their 
intellectual life, and left a group of people mentally confused. 
From thinking out of themselves they began to contemplate their 
own inward misery and to act under the depressing impulses that 
sprang from it. Yet nothing that could be easily or effectively 
understood was given to replace this mental life, primitive though 
it was. The Indians must have a thought-world given back. 
Their intellectual world must have direct relation to their world 
of responsible acts and spontaneous experiences. 

2. The social organization.—The Indians were always fond of 
mingling together. They had many councils and conferences. 
They had associations, societies, fraternities, and pastimes. These 
things grew out of their social needs, and each organization, 
game dance, feast, or custom filled some social need. They under- 
stood what they wanted and strove to meet the want. Civilization 
swept down upon them and with an iron hand broke up dances, 
forbade councils and ceremonies, and refused to sanction customs, 
because they were “‘barbarous.” Yet nothing was given that ever 
effectually replaced these customs, speaking broadly and consider- 
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ing the social setting of the individual. Civilization will not have 
done its part until every Indian again finds a definite setting and an 
active part in the organized activities of communities of men. 
Every man must have the right to be an exponent of a certain ideal 
or group of ideals. In these he finds himself and takes his keenest 
pleasure. 

3. Economic independence.—In his native state the Indian 
needed no government warehouses wherein to contain his food and 
clothing, he needed no mills in New York to make his blankets, no 
plantations in Brazil to furnish his breakfast drink, no laboratory 
in Detroit to decant his medical extracts. Each Indian tribe and 
to a large extent each individual was a master of his own resources. 
The Indians could produce, cultivate, or make their life necessities. 
They could make what they used, hunt or grow the food they ate. 
Civilization gave the Indians garments, and utensils they could not 
make. To get them they had to trade skins or lands. When the 
hunting-grounds were diminished and the Indians driven upon 
small barren tracts they became dependent for food, dishes, tools, 
and clothing upon an external source. They were issued rations. 
Deep indeed was their humiliation. From a self-supporting 
people they had become abject paupers. Thousands died from 
eating decayed food, thousands froze because the clothing issued 
was stolen before it reached them, thousands without doubt died 
from broken hearts. Then disease swept over them and reaped a 
full harvest, for the fields were ripe for the grim gleaner. Today 
the reservation Indian has neither the freedom, the capacity, 
nor oftentimes the desire to create or control his own economic 
life. 

4. The right of freedom.—The first and greatest love of the 
American Indian was his freedom. Freedom had been his heritage 
from time immemorial. The red man by nature cannot endure 
enforced servitude or imprisonment. By nature he is independent, 
proud, and sensitive. Freedom to the red man is no less sweet, 
no less the condition of life itself, than to other men. With 
Dryden the red man may exclaim: 

The love of liberty with life is given, 
And life itself the inferior gift of heaven! 
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The fathers of the American Republic had suffered the hand of 
oppression. They could not endure the torment of being governed 
by a hand that wrote its laws across the sea. The will of the 
mother-country was not the will of her children and there was a 
revolt. Patrick Henry expressed the feeling in the hearts of his 
compatriots when he shouted: ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death.” 
Benjamin Franklin wrote: “Where liberty dwells, there is my 
country,” and Thomas Jefferson in his Summary View of the Rights 
of British America laid down the principle, ‘‘The God who gave us 
life gave us liberty at the same time.” In how many instances do 
all these thoughts paraphrase the expression and the actions of the 
freedom-loving red men, who are now governed, not by their own 
kindred, but by a hand that reaches out far across the country. 

The voice of great men rang out many times in the council 
halls of the nations of red men. The words of King Philip, Gar- 
angula, Dekanissora, Red Jacket, Tecumseh, Pontiac, Black Hawk, 
Osceola, Red Cloud, and others, sound even yet, in eulogy of native 
freedom. ‘The time was when red men were not afraid to speak, 
for back of them was power. How masterful was the speech of 
Garangula in reply to the governor of Canada, who came to intimi- 
date the Five Nations and force them to trade with France alone, 
when he answered: ‘‘ Hear, Yonondio, I do not sleep. I have my 
eyes open and the sun enlightens me We are born free, we 
neither depend on Yonondio nor Corlear; we may go when we 
please and carry with us whom we please, buy and sell what 
we please. If your allies be your slaves, use them as such 

Imagine a reservation chief talking that way today to so small 
an official as a politically appointed agent set over his tribe! The 
chief would be sent to the agency jail. This very year two Indians 
were put in jail for circulating copies of a congressional investigation 
of their reservation—so despotic still some Indian agents conceive 
their power to be. 

5. The God of nations——The American Indian must have 
restored to him moral standards that he can trust. A weak and 
hypocritical Christianity will make the red man of today what his 
ancestors never were—an atheist. 
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It has been difficult for some to realize what the disruption of an 
ancient faith can mean to the moral nature ofa man. The old way 
is abandoned; its precepts and superstitions are cast to the scrap 
heap. Yet no wrath of the spirits comes as punishment. The new 
way is more or less not understood. Perhaps the convert may find 


that the magic and the taboos of the new religion have far less 
potency than he imagined, for no horrible calamity befalls him 
when he violates the laws of his new-found religion. The convert 
may then become morally worse than before. All restraint has 
been eliminated and every sea seems safe to sail, for there are no 
monsters there, as superstition said. His moral anchor is torn 
from its moorings and he is free and adrift. Thousands of Indians 
who have not understood Christianity, who have been unable to 
distinguish between the ethics of Christ and the immorality of 
some individual who was presumably a Christian, have become 
moral wrecks, just as thousands of others who have seen the 
light have gone their way rejoicing, singing: 

God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world! 

The red man as he is today, more than even he himself realizes, 
needs to know God. The basis of all his ancient faith was God. 
To him God was the beginning and the end of all human experience. 
Though he could not comprehend the Deity, he could revere him as 
the Great Mystery, whose all-seeing eye looked upon his every act. 

Civilization through its churches and mission agencies must 
restore the Indian to a knowledge of his Maker. Civilization 
through its schools and social institutions must give back to the red 
man great ideals over which he may map his life and by which he 
may rebuild his character. 

6. A good name among nations.—No race of men has been more 
unjustly misrepresented by popular historians than the American 
Indian. Branded as an ignorant savage, treacherous, cruel, and 
immoral in his inmost nature, the Indian has received little justice 
from the ordinary historian whose writings influence the minds of 
school children. None of these popular writers tell of the white 
man’s savagery, once he held the power over the red man’s soul 
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and body. The churchman would bid us be silent when we tell 
of the wars of Pilgrim Fathers on Indians. Some would not have 
us know that when the Pequot men, women, and children had 
been murdered, the Puritan preacher rose in his pulpit to thank 
God that the militia had “sent six hundred heathen souls to hell!” 
It is not considered good form to mention that Christian Indians 
were hunted and murdered like dogs in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and even shot in church as they knelt to pray for God’s blessing 
on their persecutors. We are not allowed to know that Indians 
were hunted as wolves and that the states of Virginia, Ohio, Pennsy]- 
vania, North Carolina, New Jersey, and even New York offered 
bounties for Indian scalps. The Pennsylvania schedule was as 
follows: ‘‘For every male above ten years captured, $150; for 
every male above ten years scalped, being killed, $134; for every 
female or male under ten years captured, $130; for every female 
above ten years scalped, being killed $50.” Historians tell the 
white youth that Indians scalped their enemies and killed defense- 
less women, yet no mention is made that white men plundered, mur- 
dered, raped, and tortured Indians. Nor are all these atrocities 
of an ancient day—Wounded Knee is not yet forgotten, and scores 
of local raids and unprovoked attacks are remembered. President 
Sherman Coolidge’ as a boy was saved as if by Providence from a 
machine-gun attack on a peaceful Arapahoe village. 

It may safely be said that most Indian raids or wars were 
provoked by a long series of contributing causes which the patient 
Indians could no longer ignore. Proud people may not be forever 
goaded by abuse and broken promises. 

A great nation like the United States needs not to vilify the 
history of its aborigines. They were men and brave men. Their 
cruelty and treachery were no more than those of the white men 
they fought, and each deed of violence they committed—as 
“ignorant savages’—can be matched by more revolting deeds 
committed by “educated, civilized men.” 

Why then should the truth not be known? Why besmear the 
pages of the red man’s history with the blood that clots thick on 


t Of the Society of American Indians, graduate of Hobart College and Seabury 
Divinity School. 
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the white man’s hidden record? Why not stand with Wendell 
Phillips and say to all the world: 

From Massachusetts Bay back to their own hunting grounds, every few 
miles is written down in imperishable record as a spot where the scanty, 
scattered tribes made a stand for justice and their right. Neither Greece nor 
Germany nor the French nor the Scotch can show a prouder record. And 
instead of searing it over with infamy and illustrated epithet, the future will 
recognize it as a glorious record of a race that never meited out and never died, 
but stood up manfully, man by man, foot by foot, and fought it out for the land 
God gave him. 


The Indians have a right to know that their name as a people 
is not hidden forever from its place among the nations of the earth. 
They have a right to ask that the false statements and the prejudice 
that obstructs historic justice be cast aside. They have a right 
to ask that their children know the history of their fathers and to 
know that the sins and savagery of their race were no worse than 
those of other races called great for bravery and conquest. Yet the 
Indian youth in government schools are denied a true knowledge of 
their ancestors, as may be judged from merely reading the essays 
of Indian students on the past history of their people. 

The reservation Indian of today is not the noble red man of 
yesterday, though all elements of that nobility have not departed. 
The world is entitled to know why the change has come; the 
United States must know the facts we have pointed out and 
respond to the obligation that knowledge entails. The Indian 
must again be given a name that may be honored, else what sort 
of men and women will these future citizens be, who are to look 
to their ancestral blood as that of an accursed and inferior race ? 

7. The right of an assured status—With the whole of his social, 
economic, and political life and organization taken from him, 
with his relations to things, persons, and groups completely broken, 
who today, we may well inquire, is the Indian? What is he in the 
eyes of the law? The legal status of the Indian has never been 
defined. He is not an alien, he is not a foreigner, he is not a citizen. 
There is urgent need for a new code of law defining the status of 
Indians and regulating Indian matters so that a definite program 
replaces chaos. A commission such as the Society of American 
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Indians has petitioned for in its memorial to the President should 
be empowered to draft a code of law and submit it to Congress. 
If a new day of friendship and co-operation has come, a new law 
should govern the red man in his relations with the federal govern- 
ment. ‘The present laws in many instances are barriers to progress 
and conspire to produce conditions of life that make the assimilation 
of the Indians well-nigh impossible. 

As I have elsewhere stated :* 

Definite legal status in an organized community has an important psycho- 
logical value. It is for want of this subtle psychological asset that the Indian 
suffers most grievously. It is the tap root of most of his material evils. Wit- 
ness the change that has come over the red man of the plains in the last fifty 
years. The old initiative has been crushed out and in spirit the poor Indian 
is low indeed 


There can be nothing but bewilderment and anarchy when a 
man knows not what his status in his country is. This is especially 
true when the individual has property interests and matters at 
hazard in the courts—handled at the initiative of others. A group 
of people whose civic status is insecure becomes demoralized and 


the panic spirit spreads to the individual. This fact is understood 
by the thoughtful student of human progress. Hon. Franklin E. 
Lane, the present Secretary of the Interior, summarizes this view 
in his annual report for 1914. He makes no attempt to excuse 
his country for its errors or lack of policy nor does he say that in spite 
of this “ . . . . any Indian who desires can step through any day 
and stand clothed immediately with any legal right that is enjoyed 
by a citizen,”’ as did an Indian school authority recently. The 
Secretary understands the psychic equation and candidly states: 

That the Indian is confused in mind as to his status and very much at sea 
as to our ultimate purpose toward him is not surprising. For a hundred years 
he has been spun around like a blindfolded child in a game of blindman’s buff. 
Treated as an enemy at first, overcome, driven from his lands, negotiated with 
most formally as an independent nation, given by treaty a distinct boundary 
which was never to be changed “while water runs and grass grows,” he later 
found himself pushed beyond that boundary line, negotiated with again, and 
then set down upon a reservation, half captive, half protégé. What could an 

* See the Quarterly Journal, Society of American Indians, II, No. 3, 1914; cf. also 
Annual Report of the Mohonk Conference, 1914. 
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Indian, simple thinking and direct of mind, make of all this? To us it might 
give rise to a deprecatory smile. To him it must have seemed the systematized 
malevolence of a cynical civilization. And if this perplexed individual sought 
solace in a bottle of whiskey or followed after some daring and visionary 
medicine man who promised a way out of this hopeless maze, can we wonder ? 

Manifestly the Indian has been confused in his thought because we have 
been confused in ours. It has been difficult for Uncle Sam to regard the Indian 
as enemy, national menace, prisoner of war, and babe in arms all at the same 
time. The United States may be open to the charge of having treated the 
Indian with injustice, of having broken promises, and sometimes neglected an 
unfortunate people, but we may plead by way of confession and avoidance 
that we did not mark ourselves a clear course, and so, “like bats that fly at 
noon,” we have “spelled out our paths in syllables of pain.” 


Professor F. A. McKenzie points out a number of pertinent 
facts entirely in harmony with this argument when he states: 


I maintain that the Indian has not been incorporated into our national life, 
and cannot be until we radically change a number of fundamental things. We 
must give him a defined status, early citizenship and control of his property, 
adequate education, efficient government and schools, broad and deep religious 
training, and genuine social recognition. We must give him full rights in our 
society and demand from him complete responsibility. 

The Indians today, the great mass of them, are still a broken and beaten 
people, scattered, isolated, cowed and disheartened, confined and restricted, 
pauperized and tending to degeneracy. They are a people without a country, 
strangers at home, and with no place to which to flee. I know there are 
thousands of exceptions to these statements, but yet they remain true for the 
great majority. The greatest injustice we do them is to consider them inferior 
and incapable. The greatest barrier to their restoration to normality and 
efficiency lies in their passivity and discouragement. We have broken the 
spring of hope and ambition.* 

To a people so hampered and dispirited, civilization and religion 
have been offered, as if their very environment were not adverse 
to these agencies. It should not require our argument or the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Interior to make apparent the fact that 
the government through Congress should at once determine the 
legal status of the Indians. The whole situation brought about 
by this fundamental neglect of the country is summed up in the 
memorial of the Society of American Indians to President Wilson, 
which was presented on December 10, 1914. This memorial was 


* American Journal of Sociology, 1913. 
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the result of a special conference convened in the city of Washington 
by order of the University of Wisconsin Conference of the Society 
in 1914. In drafting it many of the most distinguished Indians 
in the United States took part. These included an Indian Con- 
gressman, the Registrar of the Treasury, lawyers, scientists, busi- 
ness and financial experts, clergymen, teachers, and newspaper 
men. Indorsing this memorial of these Indians were many dis- 
tinguished friends of the race, including a university president, 
United States army officers, representatives of all the principal 
religious denominations and of various philanthropic bodies inter- 
ested in Indian welfare. The memorial in part reads: 

As a race, the Indian under the jurisdiction of the United States has no 
standing in court or nation. No man can tell what its status is, either civic or 
legal. Confusion and chaos are the only words descriptive of the situation. 
This condition is a barrier to the progress of our people, who aspire to higher 
things and greater success. 

We hold it incontrovertible that our status in this nation should be defined 
by federal authority. We request, therefore, that as the first essential to a 
proper solution of the Indian problem, and even for the benefit of the nation 
itself, this matter be placed in the hands of a commission of three men—the 
best, the most competent and the kindliest men to be found—and that they 
be authorized to study this question, and recommend to you and to the Congress 
the passage of a code of Indian law which shall open the door of hope and prog- 
ress to our people 

We plead, sir, that you give us the cheer of your word, that you consider 
our request—to grant the American Indians those fundamental rights and 
privileges, which are essential to release them from enforced wardship, depend- 
ence, and consequent degeneracy; and that you will advocate measures that 
will, according to the recognized principles of civic and economic development, 
speedily secure their admission to the field of even chance for individual 
efficiency and competency For the weak and helpless, for the dis- 
couraged and hopeless of our race scattered over this broad land we make this 
plea and petition 

If the church and the state are sincere in their desire to bring 
moral and civic salvation to the American Indian, each must man- 
fully face the conditions that have made the red man a problem. 
The psychological character of the problem must be recognized, for 
most of the red man’s woes are diseases of mental attitude. The 
miseries of his external life are the results of a bewildered, dispirited, 
and darkened mind. The work of the agencies of good is to give 
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order and hope, incentive and ambition, education and ideals. 
Every effort of the federal government should be directed to these 
ends, and men must be made to feel the thrill of manhood, the joy 
of having a part in the making of their country, and a sure faith in 
ultimate justice. 

It is our belief that if we would atone for our injury to a suffering 
race we must see its trouble as it is. If need be, let it prick our 
conscience and so cause us to stir ourselves to renewed effort along 
more logical lines. Let this effort be to refuse longer to deny the 
Indian his first and greatest right. Let us acknowledge our present 
substantial failure. Let us remember that until we do the basic 
things first our failures will continue to go from bad to worse. 
When the government has done its primary duty, and when the 
good citizen has broken with his infidelity of opinion toward the 
Indian, then the school and the church may hope for large and 
splendid progress. Then shall a race of men—the red race—know 
its redemption. 
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Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By FRANK WILLIAM Taussic. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915. Pp. x+374. 
$2.00. 

The reader who takes up this book expecting to find a dry and 
detailed treatment of highly technical phases of the tariff question will be 
either disappointed or happily surprised. Not that Professor Taussig 
has not shown in his other writings an unusual facility for making intri- 
cate and technical questions interesting for the intelligent general reader; 
but in this volume he shows a breadth of knowledge and depth of insight, 
together with a sense of the larger social bearings of the tariff, which were 
not so fully in evidence in his Tariff History. Consequently, not only the 
student of the tariff as a question of practical political economy, but the 
general economist and the sociologist as well should find in this book 
much of suggestiveness and value. 

Part I, on “Some Principles,”’ gives what is perhaps the most con- 
crete and illuminating treatment of the principle of comparative advan- 
tage in international trade yet worked out by an American economist. 
This principle is really the foundation on which the remainder of the book 
rests. The principle of comparative advantage in strict logic always 
leads to free trade as the only economic policy theoretically justifiable. 
But one finds in these chapters a maturity of view, a caution in drawing 
conclusions, a capacity for “looking before and after” that should give 
the book an appeal even to the most hidebound protectionist or doc- 
trinaire free trader. While on the whole Professor Taussig is still of his 
old conviction, that the tariff in the great staple industries has either been 
inoperative or worked to the disadvantage of the American consumer and 
not infrequently to the producer as well, and while he shows up the pull- 
ing and hauling of special interests and the dishonesty of much tariff 
legislation in a way to content the most out-and-out free trader, he 
nevertheless leaves the reader with the impression that each case must 
be considered on its merits, and that a judgment of the merits of the 
case must be delicately adjusted to a great variety of intricate and con- 
flicting forces and influences. 

Were this review written from a strictly economic point of view it 
would be desirable to point out certain possible shortcomings of emphasis. 
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In the discussion of dumping, for example, and of costs and fair price in 
relation to dumping, the author does not consider, as he should, the fact 
of overcapitalization of domestic concerns which argue for the legitimacy 
of dumping on the ground that it enables them to earn fair return on 
capital. Moreover, he is perhaps too conservative and cautious in his 
estimate of governmental ability to ascertain fair costs and fix fair price. 
Again, in his discussion of the development of machinery in cotton manu- 
facture one would welcome, as elsewhere, a much more extensive con- 
sideration of the tariff in relation to labor and labor competition. He 
does refer to the incoming of dense masses of unskilled immigrants, but 
all we get in the way of critical treatment is a sort of easy optimism that 
the condition of labor improves as time goes on—possibly under the 
principle of comparative advantage. Incidentally, he remarks that “one 
should hesitate to use the condemnatory term exploitation.” Just why 
is not stated. Again, on p. 288, in referring to the question of speed, he 
says: “The ideal would be alert and strenuous labor for so long a working 
day as can steadily be maintained without irrecoverable fatigue or pre- 
mature old age.” Such statements, even when given more or less inci- 
dentally in the course of treatment of matters in which the ethics of labor 
and capital is not the primary question in the author’s mind, afford a 
certain basis for the oft-repeated accusation made against the orthodox 
economists that they habitually think of the laborer merely as a means 
to an end—somebody else’s end. Yet those familiar with Professor 
Taussig’s economics know that he is as little open to this charge as any 
economist this side of Fabian socialism. 

These studies of the tariff are really masterful excursions into eco- 
nomic history. Teachers of that subject will find the book most useful. 
Students of the labor problem and of immigration will also find much of 
interest, as will those who desire more light on the reiation of invention 
and the introduction of machinery to industrial evolution and social 
change. Finally, these pages can hardly fail deeply to interest the 
reader, whatever his special field, in the tariff as an American institution 


—and perhaps a world-illusion. 
A. B. WOLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Confessions of a Hyphenated American. By EDWARD A. STEINER. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1916. Pp. 63. 

Professor Steiner always sees the good side of the immigrant, which 

is so generally invisible to the native American, and he tells about it in 
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a marvelously fluent style. This lecture is no exception. He feels that 
the real danger is much more to be looked for in the American who has 
adopted Europe and a sneer toward the crudity of America than from 
the maligned hyphenate. A second danger will come from letting our 
fears and prejudices lead us into a policy of suppression. It is but 
natural that people want to keep their mother-tongue, but, judging from 
the history of Europe, he says: “ We have succeeded in keeping America a 
country of English speech just because we have not insisted upon it.” 
The most conspicuous factor in preserving European national allegiances 
he thinks to be the religious organizations, which enter less readily into 
the democratic ideals of America because of their devotion to the purpose 
of maintaining traditional forms. In contrasting the much-discussed 
fear of violence from the Germans in our midst, he questions what would 
happen if we were sending munitions to England to help a war against 
Ireland and finds cause to be grateful that the Germans are “usually 
not red-neaded and never Irish.” 

There is no possibility of making a sweeping generalization which 
can define the relations of the various immigrant groups to America, and 
no greater mistake can be made than to universalize the present common 
attitude toward the Germans. It is difficult to keep in mind the diver- 
gent backgrounds from which the various immigrants come, but every 
“hyphen”’ gets its value directly from its own background. In spite of 
the unquestioned cosmopolitanism of Professor Steiner, his early back- 
ground made America for him exactly as for Mary Antin, “the Promised 
Land.” His enthusiasm for America, like hers, cannot fail to be different 
from that of people whose patriotism looks back to a definite land for 
whose political existence their profoundest traditions have been crystal- 
lized. Besides the Jews, who are without doubt the most loyal Ameri- 
cans in America, there are two other distinct groups: those who come 
from sovereign governments like Scandinavia, Germany, and Italy, and 
those who have been subjects in Poland, Bohemia, and—all except the 
Germans there—in Austria. The Hungarians, because of their 
semi-independence, fall between these two groups. 

The Scandinavians are conscious of the worth and independence of 
their countries, and, with the exception of the efforts of the religious 
organizations, make no conscious effort to keep from becoming assimi- 
lated Americans as soon as possible. With the Germans there are a good 
many artificial conditions. To be sure, in recent years there have been 
some well-defined plans for organizing the continuance of German tradi- 
tion, but it should be constantly remembered that most Germans came 
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to America to escape exactly what the rest of us condemn in Germany. 
As citizens they have previously become group-conscious, probably more 
on the temperance question than anything else. As Steiner says, “‘it is 
not loyalty to the Kaiser but to the Kaiserhof in which they gloried.” 
Now, however, when every German is under suspicion, it is the most 
natural thing in the world that those who had forgotten it should glory 
in being Germans. One of the facts that nationalism is showing 4s is 
that it is natural for people to ally themselves with the persecuted with 
whom they have some traditional connection, rather than go with the 
persecutors with whom they have had cultural sympathy. 

With regard to the dozen or more other “‘hyphens”’ that are some- 
what persistent, the author thinks that, if the ideal of Mr. Roosevelt is 
what is desired, the hyphen is America’s greatest asset. In case of war 
with the only country which the most warlike seem to fear, millions of 
men trained in the armies of Russia and Austria would immediately offer 
their services. In fact, the offer has already been made through several 
of their national organizations. Dumba’s plan could never work, 
because the vast majority of the munition workers whom he sought to 
induce to go out on strike would rather make munitions to be used against 
Germany than do anything else in the world. I have myself attended 
several meetings in which this was discussed. At one, on the eve of a 
big strike which had been called in such a factory, the men were trying 
to decide whether to scab on their union or to seem to try to tie up a 
munition factory. It was decided that every effort should be made to 
prevent the strike, but that they should be loyal to the union unless some 
political significance could be seen in the strike, in which case they should 
stick to their jobs. At a Bohemian meeting in behalf of the Serbian Red 
Cross the Serbian speaker was given over six hundred dollars by these 
Bohemians, every one of whom had relatives in the Austrian army. 

We have come to think that our recent immigrants come here solely 
to make money, but this is utterly wrong, even if the immigrant himself 
admits it. The proof may be seen in the fact that more than 99 per cent 
of the Serbians and Roumanians, and most Bulgarians, do not come from 
Serbia, Roumania, and Bulgaria, and of the vast immigration from 
Russia the number of real Russians is negligible. Let anyone ask one 
after another immigrant from the various countries to compare his own 
country with America, and the frequency of the reply, “America is free,” 
will be both surprising and encouraging to those who have entered the 


hysterical state over the “hyphen.” 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Socialism and War. By Louts B. Bouptn. New York: New 
Review Publishing Association, 1916. Pp. 267. $1.00. 

This is a series of popular lectures to teach socialists how to determine 
their conduct toward the present or any possible future war. 

The chief consideration put forward is class loyalty. The socialist 
belongs to the working class and to humanity. All other groups are to 
be ignored. To be sure, the nation can hardly be ignored, but it is to 
be completely subordinated and looked upon as a mere hindrance. The 
German nationalistic doctrine is set up as that of all nations and utterly 
condemned. That is, it is stated that every nation considers its own 
interests as paramount, and every act designed to increase its power, no 
matter how ruthless the attitude toward any other human group, as 
justifiable and good. As against this the socialist must consider only 
the working class, identifying its interests as those of humanity. 

The present war is the direct result of iron-and-steel economics: 
i.e., Germany passed England in the output of iron and steel soon after 
1900; in 1612 she doubled the English output, hence became very war- 
like and deliberately brought on the present war to gain the world’s 
market for her iron and steel. The test of a nation’s eagerness to go to 
war is her output of iron and steel. The author calmly ignores the out- 
put of the United States, which according to his theory should have made 
her the most warlike and domineering nation under the sun. 

The favorite socialist epithet of ideologist clearly fits the author. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Syphilis as a Modern Problem. By WILLIAM ALLEN Pusey, M.D. 
Chicago: American Medical Association, 1915. Pp. 129. 
$0. 50. 

The progress made in recent years in combating syphilis has been 
negligible as compared with the progress in the fight against tuberculosis 
or with the rapidly advancing medical knowledge regarding syphilis. 
The American Medical Association, taking the view that the reason for 
this failure has been the ignorance of the public regarding the disease, 
published this monograph as a part of a commemorative volume issued 
in their San Francisco meeting in 1915. The author is professor of 
dermatology in the University of Illinois. 

The monograph is intended for laymen, and technicalities are avoided 
whenever possible; nevertheless, it is a substantial presentation of the 
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subject. It contains three chapters on the history of syphilis, three on 
the course of the disease in the individual, and one on each of the follow- 
ing: hereditary syphilis, pathology, prognosis, syphilis and marriage, 
etiology, and prophylaxis. It is clear and readable and should appeal to 
the intelligent portion of the public, but, if the tuberculosis campaign is 
a fair precedent, such knowledge must reach the poster-and-exhibit 
stage before it makes much impression on either the intelligent or the 
unintelligent portions of the public. 

From the standpoint of prophylaxis, the thesis of the book is that the 
sexual appetite is, after hunger, the dominant factor in social relations; 
that this sexual appetite “‘except within narrow limits is beyond society’s 
control”; that syphilis is not merely the punishment of an individual for 
immorality but a public danger; and that “if syphilis is to be controlled, 
its control must come by treating it as a sanitary problem.”” The medical 
discoveries of the last decade have made it certain that syphilis can be 
eradicated as completely as yellow fever or the bubonic plague, and suc- 
cessful use of prophylactic measures in the United States army has made 
it evident that the program is feasible. The author does not urge that 
this sanitary program would eliminate prostitution, nor does he place it 
in opposition to social and moral measures. He urges that syphilis 
should be treated as are other diseases which have attained such pro- 


portions as to be dangerous to the public. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


With Poor Immigrants to America. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. 8vo. $2.00. 

Stephen Graham’s absorbing interest is Russia, and this excursion 
into American life was doubtless prompted by his desire to study the 
transplanted Russians. 

Mr. Graham came to the United States by steerage from Liverpool, 
passed inspection at Ellis Island, and there learned after he had “been 
medically examined and clerically cross-questioned about his life and 
ethics,’’ that “‘ America is no longer a harbor of refuge for the weak, but a 
place where a nation is determined to have health and strength and 
prosperity.” 

To collect the rest of the material for this book Mr. Graham tramped 
from New York to Chicago, as he had tramped from city to city in his 
study of Russian life. And here he found that while in Russia none 
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is looked upon more kindly than the man of the road, in America he is 
an “‘object of enmity,’’ “almost a criminal.’”’ Even if this had not been 
the case the long walk offered little opportunity for study of the immi- 
grant. Perhaps that is the reason why Mr. Graham tells us so little 
about the immigrant and has filled his book with impressions of America. 
For in spite of the title, only five out of the seventeen chapters have to 
do with that subject. He has a chapter on “The Passion of America 
and the Tradition of Britain,” another on our “Characteristics,” one 
on ‘American Hospitality,” one on the “American Language,” and 
one on the traditions which cluster around ‘Our Decoration Day.” 

Mr. Graham notes our courage, our almost religious faith in our own 
future, and our wastefulness of “the physical and psychical savings of the 
immigrant.” He finds much evidence of our zeal to correct the evils 
of our social and political life. 

In his prologue the author speaks of himself as coming ‘from 
Russia to America; from the most backward to the most forward country 
in the world; . . . . from the land of Tolstoi to the land of Edison: 
. . . . from the religion of suffering to the religion of philanthrophy.” 
But he does not like the change. He finds America “too happy and 
certain and prosperous . . . . a place where the soul falls in a happy 
sleep,” and he longs for his spiritual home, Russia, where “failure, 
danger, calamity and incertitude is [sic] a glory.” 

Those who purchase With Poor Immigrants to America because of 
its title will be disappointed, although when Mr. Graham writes of the 
immigrant it is with sympathetic understanding. His comments on 
America and Americans, while not profound, are entertaining. 

GRACE ABBOTT 

Curcaco, ILL. 


Fear and Conventionality. By Etste CLEws Parsons. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. Pp. xvili+234. 

This study of the lesser folk-ways called conventions practically con- 
fines itself to fear as the fundamental cause of all the usages developed 
in regard to strangers, travelers, hospitality, introductions, caste, 
chivalry, acquaintances, presents, calling, entertaining, sex relations, 


marriage, the family, age classes, ghosts, and gods. It is a very miscel- 
laneous collection which is classified under the above-named rubrics. 
Under each chapter heading are heaped usages collected from every state 
of society, from the most primitive now existing to our own. They are 
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torn from their contexts in the group lives and strung along with no 
apparent order, making the reading difficult and tiresome. . The author 
rules out all rational or purposive action, not even considering the pos- 
sibility that actions once purposive may have become subconscious and 
customary. She leans so far backward from the error of overrationali- 
zation that she almost denies man reason as a guide to conduct. Then 
suddenly in the last chapter, entitled “An Unconventional Society,” she 


jumps to the other extreme. 
Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Marriage Revolt. By WititAM E. Carson. New York: 
Hearst’s International Library Co., 1915. Pp. xiv+481. 

The object of this work, as set forth in the Introduction, is threefold: 
to account for the “wide-spread revolt against conventional marriage”’ 
to discover what “definite new conceptions’”’ of marriage and divorce are 
being accepted; and “‘to obtain a forecast of probable future results”’ 
growing out of the discontent with present marriage and divorce restric- 
tions. Starting with a sketch of the way in which social progress and 
especially the emancipation of women have altered the traditional atti- 
tude toward marriage, the author proceeds to outline the new thought 
concerning marriage as revealed by the more liberal writers on the sub- 
ject—Ellen Key, Bernard Shaw, and others—and in the social mind in 
general. After an analysis of the causes and effects of the increase of 
divorce in the United States he attempts, by setting the divorce condi- 
tions in New York, where the restrictions are rigid, over against those in 
communities having more liberal laws, to demonstrate that the latter 
are preferable. Several chapters are devoted to an elaboration of the 
theme of the change in the popular attitude toward marriage, with some 
suggested plans for promoting happier marriages. The closing chapter 
reviews the ground covered by the book, and states some conclusions. 
An appendix summarizes the marriage and divorce laws of the several] 
states. 

So far as subject-matter or theory goes, the work does not contain 
anything new. Nevertheless it is one which, with more care in prepara- 
tion, might have been made distinctly worth while to the general public. 
The writer deals with a live topic in an interesting way, and has gone 
over a vast amount of literature in the field which is not readily accessible 
to the average reader. There is room for an authoritative book which 
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shall make a digest of that literature and scientificaliy interpret the signs 
of the times with reference to matrimony, in a form suitable for general 
reading. The present work, however, does not rise to this opportunity. 
It is a popular rather than a scientific work, and so will probably prove 
ephemeral. Even when its position on a given point seems well taken, 
its partisan attitude and the loose way in which it is put together preju- 
dice its value as a reference of authority. Repeatedly statements are 
made without reference to their specific sources; passages are quoted 
without citation of volume or page; scarcely a half-dozen footnotes 
appear in the entire sixteen chapters; and there is no bibliography. 
Much of the book shows signs of hasty workmanship. Thus, in chap. viii: 
“To obtain the material for this chapter the author spent a few hours in 
the Court of Domestic Relations [of New York]. Again, not enough 
distinction is made as to the relative value of the opinions and statements 
quoted; newspaper articles and casual conversations seemingly are used 
as of equal weight in establishing a conclusion as the carefully considered 
opinions of scholars. Moreover, it is not clear how the author will excuse 
himself for an occasional inaccurate use of terms, as, for example, on 
p. 257, where “polygamous” is made a synonym for “polygynous.” In 
a treatise on marriage such a mistake seems inexcusable. 


EARLE E. EUBANK 
YounG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 


Social and Economic Survey of a Cummunity in Northeastern Minne- 
sola. By GusTAVE P. WARBER, M.A. Research Publi- 
cations of the University of Minnesota, ‘Current Problems,” 
Minneapolis, 1915. 

This is the third in a series of social and economic surveys of rural 
communities conducted by the Division of Research in Agricultural 
Economics of the University of Minnesota. The communities have been 
selected because they represent different types of rural economy, viz., 
(r) Southeastern Minnesota, a region of diversified farming and dairying; 
(2) Red River Valley, a region of large farms and grain-growing; (3) 
Eastern Minnesota, the “cut-over section,” a region of small farms, 
dairying, and potato-raising. 

Surveys of rural communities, as distinguished from agricultural 
surveys, such as were undertaken twenty years ago at Cornell, are few 
in number, and as yet rather vague in purpose. The thing that they 
exhibit most conspicuously, perhaps, is the poverty of the social sciences, 
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for in the long run the practical utility of the survey depends upon the 
progress of the social sciences whose concepts and categories it seeks to 


apply. 

We do not know, as yet, except in the most superficial way, what 
ails the rural community. Until more is known mere general description 
of rural life will not add much to our knowledge or insight. 

The present survey is interesting chiefly as a venture into a com- 


paratively new field of observation and study. 
RoBert E. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Old Age Pensions: Their Actual Working and Ascertained Results 
in the United Kingdom. By H. J. Hoare, with an Introduc- 
tion by Str LAURENCE Gomme. London: P. S. King, tg15. 
Pp. xi+ 196. 

The subtitle of this excellent little book indicates its scope and the 
author’s method of treatment. Information that has hitherto been 
inaccessible to students of the problems involved in state provision for 
old age is for the first time made available. The author is a lawyer who 
served before the outbreak of the war (at present he is serving with the 
British army) as clerk of one of the local pension subcommittees for 
London. He has not, however, written a technical legal treatise, nor 
one too cumbered with administrative details. It is rather a practical 
account of the actual working of the Old Age Pension acts of 1908 and 
1911, with a discussion of the gradual development of improved methods 
of administration. The history of the old-age pension movement has 
been written by others, and Mr. Hoare makes only the briefest reference 
to this subject. He deals rather with the way in which the conditions 
as to age, nationality, residence, and income which are laid down in the 
statute as requirements to be met by all pensioners have worked out and 
with the question as to how far these conditions may be considered satis- 
factory. There are, for example, even in England, where an effective 
system of birth registration has long been in force, many claimants who 
fail to secure a pension because they are unable to furnish proof of age. 
This is a hardship that apparently cannot be removed, and such persons 
will probably be permanently debarred from participation in the benefits 
of the scheme. The chapter on the various problems arising in con- 
nection with the attempt to determine the income of pensioners is an 
exceedingly interesting one, and it is a point of importance that although 
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the statute provided for a sliding scale by which the pension varies from 
one to five shillings per week, according to the yearly income of the 
applicant, in practice this scale has been little used, and 94 per cent of 
the pensions granted are at the full rate. A flat rate would apparently 
have been better, since the additional administrative work caused by the 
existence of a sliding scale seems to have brought slight compensations. 

The disqualifications relating to poor relief, the procedure on claims, 
the machinery of the acts, and statistics relating to their administration 
are also dealt with, and the final chapter contains suggestions for improve- 
ments that can only be brought about by statutory amendments. 

E. ABBOTT 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Sociology and Social Economics.—Economics, which may now be called social 
economics, is from an inherent necessity forced to incorporate into its methodology 
the viewpoint which sociology offers. It is already noticeable that economics is 
gathering its facts as if it were being considered as a department of a more compre- 
hensive social science, namely, general sociology. Sociology will constantly deal with 
economic phenomena, but not in the sense of having a preconceived speculative 
structure into which everything is to be fitted. It does, however, analyze economic 
facts and necessarily studies the validity of economic laws, but not with respect to their 
function as integral parts of an economic system. As yet there is no revolutionary 
school of economists who are attempting to test out their traditional hypotheses 
according to sociological principles. Furthermore, in spite of all sorts of internal dis- 
sensions among the sociologists themselves, it has happened that many of them, when 
dealing with material phenomena, have independently issued judgments contradicting 
some of the main hypotheses of economic theory. But there is also another important 
movement of thought. This is the ever-widening recognition which sociologists are 
giving to the part that economic life is playing in the determination of social and moral 
issues. Though the materialistic interpretation is not a part of positive sociology, 
yet its followers have gone so far as to say, with Levy-Bruhl, that it is not because of 
a conscious effort or renewed insight into the nature and desire for justice, that we get 
new ethical evaluations, but that, on the contrary, they have been otherwise condi- 
tioned, and nearly always, economically.—Joseph Davidsohn, ‘“Sociologiog Socialo- 
konomi,” Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift, February, 1916. . EB. E. 


Economic Value and Moral Value.—There is a sort of value peculiar to economics, 
such as the correlative opposite of cheapness. Over and above this there is a sort of 
value common to economics and ethics, a normative, practical, or conduct value, 
which we may call prudence. Besides these, there is a value peculiar to ethics. Eco- 
nomic theory has steadily grown more psychological. A tendency has developed, in 
theory at least, to get behind the existing forms and instruments of the economic 
process, to the human motives which underlie and animate the process. A felt need 
depends upon a judgment of indispensable utility, not upon the fact of indispensable 
utility. It is recognized that acquisitive or possessive interest may and does develop 
independently. That is, one may acquire and hold simply for the acquiring and hold- 
ing, and there is doubtless an instinct of acquisitiveness which contributes to the 
formation of such an interest, but the characteristic and sustaining economic motive 
is the dependent interest of getting and having for the sake of using. As to the 
measurement of comparative strength of interests, they are matched against one 
another in the act of choice. The felt need of acquisitive interest is found in the 
judgment that an interest of a certain strength requires the object in question. It 
would be a mistake to interpret the economic value of a commodity as though it were 
a quantity of some simple interest relation. The economic value of a loaf of bread 
is one thing in your economy and another in mine. But a loaf of bread has no amount 
of absolute economic value any more than it has any single absolute distance. There 
has developed of late a distinct movement toward a social interpretation of economic 
value. At the same time all economic technology employs a more or less clearly 
defined ideal by which it criticizes and which it seeks to promote. If it is bad business 
for a merchant to cheat a widow, this is not because of the widow but because the dis- 
honest merchant loses public confidence and defeats his own interest. Economic litera- 
ture abounds in standards of inter-subjective distribution, but in my judgment these 
standards are extra-economic and can have no warrant without examination of those 
questions which in the traditional division of intellectual tasks are assigned to ethics.— 
R. B. Perry, Quarterly Journal of Economics, May, 1916. E. E. M. 
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The Modern Social Religion.—Personal character is determined by the assump- 
tions of society. Three assumptions, common to all races and ages, have molded 
men’s minds into the form they have today. These assumptions, the fixed basis from 
which all reaction springs, are: (1) that labor is a curse; (2) that religion is an escape 
from life; (3) that money is wealth. The tension caused by the first inevitably pro- 
duces individual strife and national war; the instinct toward spiritual attainment is 
stifled by the second; the failure of realization of the best elements in individuals and 
society is the result of the third assumption. But the present age is deliberately 
trying to change labor to a blessing, to prove that religion is a part of life, to use wealth 
as a means to an end instead of as an end in itself. These efforts show that we are in 
a new epoch; a rebirth of human nature is taking place. For every epoch there has 
been a prophet, a divine authority, and the prophet whose words are authority for this 
cycle is ‘“‘Baha‘o'llah,” or “Glory of God.” His message is unity and peace. By 
reconciling spiritual law with social exigency, political and racial antagonism will be 
overcome, strife, both individual and societal, will cease, and unity will prev ail. ~ 
Horace Holley, The Forum, May, 1916. M. 


A Form of Social Automatism: the Convention.—Law expresses a necessary 
relation derived from the nature of things. A convention is the opposite of this; it 
cannot be derived from the natural laws. We mean by convention a type of thinking, 
acting, or speaking which conforms to a type accepted by a group. The type is formed 
by crystallization. By its inflexibility it preserves past forms of behavior. Social 
life is “woven over’’ by a network of conventions because of the hasty perceptions 
and generalizations of men, and because people take as true of individuals what is 
characteristic of species or groups. Conventionality tends to diminish the originality 
of the individual. It enforces the group’s evaluations, moral or ethical, upon the indi- 
vidual. His submission to the group evaluations is partly reflex and partly the result 
of suggestion. It would be interesting to analyze typical human reactions—say that 
of love—for spontaneous and for conventional elements. To a large extent we are 
prisoners of our social life. To exist as persons we must sacrifice incessantly phases 
of our personality.—Marc Dufaux, ‘Une Form de l’automatisme sociale: la con- 
vention,” Revue philosophique de la France et Vétranger, March, 1916. 


Primitive Credulity and Its Survivals.—Bain designated a type of belief which he 
termed primitive. According to James the primitive “affirms in reality all that is 
conceived.”’ The primitive man is essentially a man of faith. Credulity is always 
spontaneous and immediate. The objective and subjective are not clearly distin- 
guished. Modern children have a state of mind analogous to that of the primitive 
man. They imagine inanimate things to be alive. Their play depends upon a 
certain amount of credulous imagination. Adult civilized persons are credulous in 
varying degrees. They may be grouped in several classes. Some cannot judge or 
reason correctly about any abstract matter. Others are credulous about only one 
subject, religion, for example. Credulity and suggestibility are two states of different 
psychical natures, but practically they show much the same results. Insufficient 
reflection, ignorance, strong desire or passion, and mental inertia are conditions of 
credulity. Credulity is an instinctive and persistent trait in human natures.—Th. 
Ribot, ‘La Crédulité primitive et ses survivances,” Revue philosophique de la France 
et de l’étranger, March, 1916. 


A Psychological Basis for the Diagnosis of Feeble-Mindedness.—As a result of 
the progress made by psychology in the measurement of intelligence, feeble- 
mindedness is now usually considered as representing a difference in the amount of in- 
telligence possessed by the feeble-minded as contrasted with the normal individual. 
But the need for a generally accepted method of diagnosis is apparent. A more definite 
psychological concept of feeble-mindedness, based upon the underlying theory of the 
measurement of intelligence, may be gained by assuming the hypothesis, that, given 
a sufficiently large number of individuals, they will distribute themselves, in regard to 
degrees of intelligence upon a normal curve. For purposes of classification, five groups 
may be designated, namely, feeble-minded, backward, normal, bright, and very bright. 
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The assumption may be made that 50 per cent are in the normal group, 25 per cent 
above, and 25 per cent below, and that these 25 per cent groups may be divided again 
into groups of 22 and 3 per cent. As accuracy of measuring scales and adequacy of 
standardization increase, the dividing lines will become clearer. Three per cent of 
feeble-mindedness is not a necessary division, but it is a safe percentage, as estimates 
have given a somewhat lower one and measurements by scales have given a much 
higher. Diagnostic tables for the Binet-Simon and the Yerkes-Bridges scales are 
given to show the possibility of increasing the value of scales by accepting some 
hypothesis in regard to grouping individuals and denoting the number in each group 
by some percentage.—Rudolf Pintner and Donald G. Paterson, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, May, 1916. 


Freud’s Theory of Dreams.—Freud bases his theory of dreams and their signifi- 
cance on a complicated psychology involving an elaboration of the notion of the sub- 
conscious, but this theoretical psychology is a metaphysical rather than a scientific 
creation, and is not particularly relevant to the account of dreams. According to 
Freud dreams hide their true significance under deceptive appearances. A single 
egoistic tendency having its principal source in sexual impulses seeks to realize itself 
in the dream. In the evolution of dreams from the subconscious these impulses may 
be very considerably disguised. The dream is, further, a realization of a suppressed 
wish, usually infantile in character. The immediate cause of the dream is found in 
the recent life of the dreamer. Absurd situations in dreams are always a disguised 
form of some powerful obstacle to the egoistical desire. Freud traces the sexual 
influence on dreams even in young children. Upon critical examination the 
theory of Freud is seen to be ingenious but invalid. The theory that the dream 
is a realization of a desire is only partly demonstrated, and is in contradiction with 
Dr. Borel’s statistically established fact that the ambitious dream is exceptional. 
All that Freud’s dialectic really shows is that it is always possible to find in the flood 
of psychic life an infantile or egoistical desire which can be attached more or less 
directly to the dream under consideration. But this is no proof of actual influence. 


However, though we cannot accept Freud’s theory, we insist that it has done good work 

in pointing out the distinction between the psychical basis of dreams and their apparent 

significance. It has also pertinently emphasized the part which lower nerve centers 

play in the higher psychical life-—Yyes Delage, ‘‘Théorie du réve de Freud,” L’/nsti- 
& 


tut général psychologique, July-December, 1916. 


Instinct and Sentiment in Religion.—The assertion that man has a religious 
instinct, while by no mears literally true, is not wholly false. It may be true that 
man has always endeavored to come into rapport with a transcendent reality, that his 
morality has been heightened by emotion, that he has always felt, however dimly, that 
there are other and greater forces in the universe than he, not of a purely physical 
nature, and that he needs their assistance. The content of religious activities and 
beliefs are so clearly social products which the individual adopts as a result of his 
milieu that the psychology of religion is thought by many to be exclusively concerned 
with imitation and suggestion. The religious experience, while conditioned as to the 
forms and details of the rite and doctrine by the social environment, is none the less 
a development from within of innate impulses. A religious attitude is neither an 
instinct nor an artificial construct, but a sentiment. As such it may be compared with 
such a sentiment as love, which is not a single primary instinct or emotion, but highly 
complex. This religious sentiment may include all, or nearly all, of the instincts and 
emotions of which man is capable. It would seem to be safe to conjecture that fear, 
tender emotion, negative self-feeling, gregariousness, and the reproductive and food- 
seeking instincts have probably most often served as nuclei for the development of 
religious sentiment; but it is possible that other instincts have sometimes so served, 
and that whenever religion has reached a high stage of development nearly all instincts 
and emotions have ultimately been included. Regarding religion as a sentiment, 
we are not only able to see why it is conservative but also why it does progress. If it 
were an instinct it would not be capable of evolution except as instincts change— 
which is very slowly, if at all. If the religious attitude were an artificial construction, 
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a mere reflex of the social order propagated by imitation and suggestion, religion 
would change with a rapidity comparable to that of the fashions. Since it is a senti- 
ment which has its origin in the expression of instincts and emotions, it has roots deep 
in human nature and can only change slowly as customs, morals, and institutions 
change.—W. K. Wright, Philosophical Review, January, 1916. E. E. M. 


A Year of Compulsory Social Service for Women.—The advocates of the year of 
compulsory service for women pursue a double object: the first result would be that 
the younger generation would render social service to the state, and second, that the 
training thus received would prepare for the duties in the home and the duties of 
motherhood. Of course, if it is woman’s mission to care for husband and children 
then the state ought to guarantee a certain financial independence and must provide 
the future provider of the family with the necessary professional training which will 
increase his earning capacity. Yet apart from that, the withdrawal of over 600,000 
girls over eighteen years of age from actual life, for the period of a whole year, and the 
tremendous expenses involved would be justified if this were the only possibility of 
securing the social service and the only means of preparing efficient housewives. 
Some propose centralization in large public institutions. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether the training gained in such centralized institutions would furnish 
a valuable basis for the needs of future individual homes and families. Again, life 
and experience in such barracks, where masses of young girls would live together, 
surely would not be conducive to raising the moral and cultural as well as the physical 
level of the family life of the people—not to speak of the deplorable results which such 
a life would have upon the lives of girls. Others propose for that very reason decentral- 
ization and training in exemplary homes. This would also solve the problem of the 
house servant. Yet do we have enough model homes? If so, what need is there of 
state interference? Complete training would include hygiene, nursing, and child 
care. But what institution could afford to have a constantly changing and inexpe- 
rienced staff? Some have advocated an additional school year exclusively devoted to 
domestic science; this is perhaps the most practical of all projects. The compulsory 


year of service for young women, however, whether viewed socially, hygienically, 
ethically, or from the point of view of home economics, is doomed to failure. Con- 
sidering the interests of the state, or the interests of the girls, the benefit derived would 
be questionable-——Rosa Kempf, “Das weibliche Dienstjahr,”’ Archiv fiir Sozialwis- 
senschaft und Sozialpolitik, November, 1915. Z. T. E. 


The Wage Conditions of Our Women.—We are in a period of transition, in a time 
when economic independence is necessary, even for women. But the women’s 
wages are not sufficient. Though women are often well fitted for many of their com- 
mercial pos‘tions, their pay is not equal to that of men in similar positions. What- 
ever may be the causes for an insufficient wage, our social interdependence demands 
that this become a community responsibility. Women as yet have not been able to 
organize themselves as well as men. Their attitude toward their work is that it is 
a temporary makeshift. 'Woman’s readiness to lend a helping hand at various things 
when she comes home from work disqualifies her for contributing towards that solidar- 
ity which men can show by an undivided attention to their means of livelihood. 
Again, conventionality and inconvenience make it impossible for a woman to hurry 
off from her work to follow up business matters at any time of the day or evening, as 
a man is wont todo. Added to this, the employer determines a woman’s wage on the 
assumption that she may stay at home without expense. Such commercial immorality 
makes the parents bear portions of an employer’s costs of production. In the face of 
all this it does not seem strange that the self-sustaining woman should find celibacy 
preferable to a poorly paid wage.—H. E. Berner, ‘“Vore Kvinders Lénsforhold,” 
Samtiden, July, 1916. J. E. E. 


The Adjustment of Family Burdens.—The serious danger of being outnumbered 
by our Eastern neighbors must be averted at all risks. Since the rising standards of 
living make large families nearly impossible, and since the gap between the mode of 
living of the unmarried or childiess and the large family are the strongest reasons for 
a decreasing birthrate, large families must be encouraged through economic assistance. 
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A bachelor tax alone is inadequate, and the disadvantages of exemptions from taxation 
of heads of large families are greater than the advantages. Only a proper balancing 
of the family burdens through a general and proportional subsidy or pension will really 
help. These subsidies must be large enough to be effective and yet not so large as to 
eliminate the very principles upon which the family rests: the sense of responsibility 
and the willingness to sacrifice. The subsidy should be in the form of a gift for the 
girl who marries; annual contributions to the expenses of every home, whether there 
are children or not; and a grant for every child, graded according to age and education 
received. A tax amounting to about 3 per cent of the total income, after an absolute 
minimum and the proportional subsidy had been deduced, would furnish the funds. 
A bachelor, the head of a family without children, and the head of a family with five 
children and an income of 4,000 M., for example, would pay a tax of 815 M. The 


childless family, however, would receive a compensation of 600 M. per annum, the 
family with five children not over fourteen years of age, an additional sum of 712 M., 
while the bachelor would receive no compensation whatsoever.—A. Zeiler, “Die 
Ausgleichung der Familienlasten,’’ Die Grenzboten, March, 1916. 


Z. T. E. 
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